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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Music Books for Presents 


Gems of English Song. PRICE OF EACH, 
New enlarged edition. 


Sunshine of Soug, In Cloth, $3.00 
Cluster of Gems. Fine Gilt, $4.00 
Clark’s Reed-Organ Melodies Boards, $2.50 


These are samples of 50 ot more fine collections of 
bound music, each containing 200 to 250 large pages of 
the best songs or pieces. The “ Cluster”’ is filled with 
rather difficult Piano Music, and “ Clarke’s”’ with the 
best arranged Reed Organ Music extant. 


Elegant Books of Musical Literature. 


Gilt edged, interesting, are the Lives of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Mozart, ($1.75 each) ; and other great 
Masters, RETTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC 
(2 vols., each $1.50), and Urbino’s Musical Biographies 
($1.75). Also, many attractive collections of Christmas 
Carols, the splendid Suatight of Seng (illustrated). 
The Mether Goose (illustrated), that will throw the 
little ones into ecstacies,—and many others. 


Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms 
.00) is a magnificent Illustrated Musical Encycl 
and permanent value. 
tay Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Agents Wanted, 


To canvass every town, and take subscriptions for 
WIDE AWAKE 4xpv BABYLAND. 


Sain es, th ‘Terms and Circulars,.will be sent on 
receip of 20 cts. Address 
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D. LOTHROP & CO., 
198 tf (1) 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing. con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by i 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Werk City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N.Y. 


STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVING, 
PRINTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Fifty Per Cent. Less than the Usual Charges 
4 for First-class Engraved Work. 


Price. 
Nie, Engraving Plate and 50 
Cards in Script. worth 
$3.00 - $1.50 


Address engraved on old 
or new plates...... 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate isfurnished.  .50 


Engraving Monogram.... 1.50 


Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 
Crests and Coat of Arms Engraved. 
Illuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 
Great Bargains in English & English French Stationery. 


For and Catalogue, &e., send three 


PILLSBURY, 


191 tf (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, NweVork. 


School Aids, 
Merits, Checks, Certificates,—supcrior to Rec- 
ords, rts, and Prizes. Millions now iu use, with 
enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 380 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED 
I, The usual Academic course, 


Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the!) jern 
jengneee are substituted for Greek of ne I. 
Ill, The | course of three years, ig to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minut! Bos- 
ton b rail. are moderate. Lib id is 
ore n m scholarships and | nities, 
Address F. CHARLES B. FAY q 
151 (1) College Tass. 


Holiday, Wedding, or Birthday 
AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOU" JAIN, 


Self-acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Blue Glass Basin and Globes 
mounted on a Golden-Bronze 
Standard with Polished Mar- 
ble Base, No springs,weights, 
or hidden mechanism, but a 
simple law of hydrostatics 
applied. The ap- 
parent absence of motive 
excites general won- 
erment and surprise. Al- 
ways reliable and in order. 
little Cologne added to 
the water makes it a delight- 
ful Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the wa- 
ter is used over and over 
n. Height to top of Basin, 
21 inches. 


Price Complete, $15. 

More elaborate styles fur- 
nished; also; Fountains for 
Garden or Lawn upon same 
principle. 

Address for Circular, 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 

33 to 39 Bowker St., 


Pat. Feb, 7, 1871. 197 d) BOSTON, MASS 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 


DIXON 


Dixon's Artists’ Peneils. 

In Real Aromatic Cedar Cases, Complete 
for Sketching or Drawing. 

No, 205 1$ 15 


“10 } 1.50 


Cedar Case containing 6 Hexagon 

Artists’ Pencils, assorted 

In Fine Red Cedar Cases, Complete for 
Sketching or Drawing. 
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 DIXON’S ARTIST’S CASE. 
1a Your Stationer will supply them at above Prices; if not, send the Money direct to us, and we will mail them, post-paid. 
TESTIMONIALS 


40 East 20TH STREET, December 21, 1876. 
Orestes Cleveland. Pres’t Joseph Crucible Co., 
DEAR Str:—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pen- 
cils admirable. The grade of “‘H™” are well adapted 
to clear, sharp, and delicate work; the ie marked 
“SM” for general use; and I have no doubt the 
softer grades (which I have not tried) would be equally 
good for the stronger darks and deefex masses. 
Very truly yours, D. J NGTON 
President National Academy of Design, N. ¥. 
Office Am. Bank Note Co., Art Dept., 142 Broadway, 
(P. O. Box 781,) New Yorks, July 5, 1876. 
Mr. Orestes Cleveland, 
My Dear Srr:—I was induced to 
though very much wedded to 


| 


Send for Complete Circular of Dixon’s American Craphite Artists’ and Office Pencils. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Jersey City, N. J. 


from a careful trial now of several montha, I am per- 
fectly satisfied they far exceed anything I have ever 
used. I have taken pleasnre in giving them to one and 
another in our business, and there is but one opinion 
in regard to them, that of perfect satisfaction. 


_ Lam, sir, very respectfully yours, 
, VILLIAM MAIN SMILLIE. 
New Beprorp, MAss., Aug. 6, 1877. 
GENTLEMEN:—I duly received your very handsome 
box of Artists’ Pencils. I can tell pretty well the 
quality of a pencil by the pointing alone, and I have 
never seen a 1 ‘hold so well under the knife as 


. ours very trul 
"ARTHUR J. CUMMINGS. 
Drawing Teacher of the New Bedford Schools. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


No. 206--$1.15 each. 


Cases. 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1878, 


WAS AWARDED 


Dixon’s Artists’ Pencils, 
IN TEN GRADES OF HARDNESS. 


vv S| VS S SM 
wey Vv Soft | Medi 
sore, | Soft. | Binck. 
M H VH H 
Medium ery 
Medium, Hard. Very Vv 
Hard. Hard, | Hard 


Packer Collegiate Institute, } 
Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
Myself and sister, in teaching our Drawing Classes, 
use your Dixon Pencils, and we prefer them to any 
other. VIRGINIA GRANBERRY, 
Teacher of Drawing, Packer Institute. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y., July 6, 1876. 
DEAR Sir:—I have discovered the excellence of 


the Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils. I find 
them smooth and firm, of good color, and less likely to 
break in cutting than the Faber. They fully answer 
the requirements of the artist in every way. I think 
them superior to any pencils I have used, and shall re- 
ly upon them hereafter in my own practice. 

A. F. BELLOWS, Nat. ver 3 of Design, N. Y. 


Artists’ Pencils smooth, free from grit, and altogether 
exclelent for 
Yours ien 

Nati 

Orestes Cleveland, Esq., Pres’t Dizon Crucible Co., 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, substitute the ex- 
hausted mines of Barrowdale in Cumberland. Your 


Thave ever had in my 


New York, April 12, 1877. 
Orestes Cleveland, Esq., Pres’t Dixon Crucible Co., 
DEAR Srr:—I find your Dixon American Graphite 


tly, FRANK BELLEW 


onal Academy of Design, N. 


¥. 


DEAR Si1g:— Your very excellent pencils, stamped 


Artists’ Pencils are in strength and s:noothness the best 

hand. Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 

Drawing, Polyt. Inst. 


Prof, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORESTES CLEVELAND, 
President. 
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“ THIS ONE THING I DO.” 
Blackboard School and Laboratary Apparstus—Pare Chemicals. Inventor, Proprietor, and Sele Manutactarer of and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum | Deals Grain de {Wilder's Liquid Suing Agents for the Celebrated 
First Prise at | A very large stock of | and thorough.| TRIUMPH” & “TRIUMPH STUDY 


tus Excellent Design 
Pure - i ef Sample cards of all colors sent free. 
and Rare Chemicals. [in dastnese. | Pricesand termaaiwaysthe most reasonable. 18000" | DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 


of writi or sale by dealers generally. 
Tw NTY¥-FIVE assorted samples for trial, iv- 


cluding Phe “U” wo “FALCO 


Fens, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-ave Cents, H. EDGERTON, 924 Chestnut-St., Philadelphia. ITI oly 


This new device for blackboard rnbbers meets a want & t = = Ly 
long felt in the school-room, It has given p hi | phi | Che | Ap ppa = Ch als = 
THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 0SO ICa Chemica ratus em 
in every test, and has received from promiuent educa- RATELY AND IN, . 55 3 = 
tors most emphat testimonials of superiority. = E 
Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced of the 
excellence of the “Climax,”’ by the unanswerable evi- = 
dence of your own senses, 3 > 3 
Address = 
V. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, = = = 
197 i CORRY, PENN . = 
4 
sm MAOCVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
q : oo CHOOL APPARATUS, of ail kinds, 
ed to 
OY BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
= ee Ee) 196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 
A 00 
Brain and Nerve Food. 
> Dr. J. T. Tucker of Chicago, who specially treats 
© | Complaint, says he Vitulized Phos- 
.@ | phates for all diseases of and Nervous Pros- 
unirritative, ous.”” For sale sts 
T. CROSBY, 
150,000 have been prescribed hysicians. 
of Eng lish make famous for durability sn and by 
elasticity ; variety of styles suited to every kin <q 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. Bese 


SOLE wun U. 8. 


138 and 140 Grand St, New York E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, LUND, SEALING WAX 


MANUFACTURERS OF Rest Known. EstaBisHen, 1824, 


Physical Instruments, SICAT, INSTRUMENTS | 


STEREOPTICONS, ete. AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


LANTERN SLIDES made to order. 
G@® Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (Limited), 


Koenig 


185 eow f wd Gnaat JonEs Naw Yorn. 
School, Hall, and Office gs 
Q 
mpro - 
terns. The FEARLESS isthe |} $ 
only bolted and braced Schoo] 5 
Desk, and has no equal. 5 3 a 
England Sch-ol Furnishing (Co. £0 
31 Pranklia 8t., Boston. os... g 
3 | 
BLOWPIPES 
aa 
THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS E A Now Ready: Prof. dall’s new collection of 
Electric for Schools and Private Students, 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention ° accompanying Tyndall's ‘‘ Lessons in Electricity.” 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by Comat of Instruments 
aterials; ce, all’s essons,” price, 
THOMAS A. UPHAM, » | ptive Pricelist free, on application. Various 
e 
195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. Phenomena, or mais 
Importer and Mafufacturer of Philosophical and il 
r urer 0 osophical and Elec- 
150 Tremont St., Boston. Piro- Medical, Optical, ete., Instruments, and 
190 h eow (2) 182 Broadway, NEW 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
te WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
( 
‘The Best Lead Pencil . 
BDeSt Lea €ncils 
RE 
PEN : Made of the finest American in - 
ried all grades from the ordinary School to the finest 
Drawing Pencils. 
: Teachers, Scholars, Professors, &c. = f 
Will consnlt their interest in asking for the 
Pencils stamped AMERICAN. h 
PATENT NICKLE ADJUSTABLE INK 
te 
MRSS TABLET § SLATES, AND PENCIL ERASERS, ¢ 
Fr Slate- 
No. x84 inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 conta. ALSO MOUNTED IN CELLULOID. 
“ 4x 
“ For trial samples and other information, tl 
vegetable and perfectly harm- 
These Slates are light, and durable. Tess. It acts upon food in the’ stomach, pre- 
Sample coples furnished on of price. Address AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. witht tigections, will reduce fat 
WAY, — harbinger of Jthers.” 80 wrote Hippocrates two di 
what was true then is none 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO. Proo’ 
subscriber should have BUCKEVE i 
> a Minder for THE JOURNAL. FASHIONABLE | CARDS, n two ro alike, 
50, by mail name, Twenty Scroll, with name, li 
OURNAL OF Fully Wore arranted, day ath = fa 
16 Hawley Free. $5 10 $90 ome. worth u 


Convenient, DURABLE. | 
= 
ZENTS 
} 
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THE FROST- KING. 
BY ANNIE E. COLE, 


He went abroad last night 
On a fierce and wild foray, 

And treasures bright, in his frosty flight, 
From the hillsides bore away. 


Earth mourns to-day in gloom,— 
For a crushing hand was laid 

On leaf and bloom, and rare perfume, 
In woodland, glen, and glade. 


He tore the garlands down, 
That the glowing Autumn twined, 
And his faded crown of russet brown 
In her golden temple shrined. 


Frost-king, our hearts still yearn 
For the vanished summer hours, 
And sadly turn from thy blackened urn 
Of blighted buds and flowers. 


SEA-SONNETS. 


V.—AFTER THE SHOWER. 


Through the torn clouds the westering sun returns, 
And all their tattered fringes reek with gold; 
A soft, alternate vapor, from each fold 
Of denser purple streaming, upward yearns 
Like a phosphoric flame, and downward, turns 
The dark-blue sea to chrysoprase, unrolled 
Hue after hue, to greenest emerald, 
Whose molten splendor the grey shore inurns. 
A dewy freshness fills the sprinkled air; 
The island meadows and the dull-green trees 
Renewed in Nature’s baptism, seem to wear 
The tenderer verdure of th’ eternal peace, 
As if the Infinite Painter pencilled there 
Memories of Eden dreams for New Earth’s prophecies! 


— George 8S. Burleigh. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Natura Scrences.—Why should not the nat- 
ural sciences claim a large share of the attention in all 
grades of our schools? They are not of the dead past, 
fossilized in the language of a dead race, but they be- 
long emphatically to the living present, and in them is 
a prophecy of still greater achievement in the near fu- 
ture. Life is to-day made a thousandfold more a bless- 
ing than ever before, by the gift to us of the scientific 
application of electricity, steam, and heat to the myriad 
needs of every-day life. What should we be, and how 
could we live, without the telegraph, the steamboat, and 
the smelting-furnace ? How could we enjoy life with- 
out the thousand compounds of chemistry sold in all 


our stores? Let us give all honor to science for its 
daily blessings, and show our appreciation of it by 
bringing it constantly before the minds of our pupils. 
—Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


Otp anp Yuune Tracuers. — School officers are 
frequently embarrassed respecting appointments or re- 
appointments of persons who have grown old, or who 
have broken down in health in the service of the public 
schools. To deny persons of either class a position as 
teacher, when they ask it, seems little less than cruelty. 
Gratitude for past services, or pity for present misfor- 
tunes, appeals strongly to the appointing power. On 
the other hand, the boys and girls come trooping for- 
ward, bright with hope, and full of life and health, all 
eager to find out something new, and ready to be im- 
pressed with a liking for school and love of learning, or 
dislike for both. Persons enfeebled by age or disease 
cannot in the nature of things be very attractive to such 
people. They demand teachers as bright, enjoyable, 
and vigorous as themselves. Besides, schools are estab- 
lished for the benefit of the pupils, not teachers. In 
fact, schools have no excuse to exist at all, except to ed- 
ucate the boys and girls. It is a violent perversion of 


their purpose to turn them, under whatever pretext, 
into infirmaries for the feeble, or homes for the aged, or 


eleemosynary institutions for the needy, or asylums for 
persons of slender abilities unable to earn a living in 
other occupations.—B. D. Best, Supt. Covington (Ky.) 
Public Schools. 


Too Many Srupies.—It is a peculiarity of the times 
that young children are crowded with too many studies 
to be profitable, even if they are not actually injurious, 
to their minds. The intellect needs to be treated in a 
great measure like the body. Inordinate labor has a 
like effect upon both, being wearing and exhausting. 
Young minds, especially, may be overburdened and con- 
fused by having a variety of studies pressed upon them 
at the same time, and by being forced to carry along 


many branches which render necessary such a variety 
of thought and investigation. It is a sort of hot-house 
procedure, while though it produces precocious plants, 
they are without much ‘wht vitality.—TZhe Standard. 


Dut ScHorars.—The management and instruction 
of “dull” scholars, of those slow of apprehensic=, may 
be trying at times, but the teacher should allow no in- 
dications of uneasiness or disapproval while the scholar 
is attentive and making commendable efforts. When 
there is added to a sluggish temperament, habits of in- 
attention, carelessness, mischievousness if not malice, 
and irregularity in attendance, then the teacher has a 
subject especially needing reform and improvement. 
Such persons excite our-sympathies and call for wise 
and discriminating treatment. Frequently words of 
advice or instruction, admonition or reproof, adminis- 
tered privately by teachers, in a kind and compassion- 
ate manner, will instil ideas of reform. By this treat- 
ment the nobler and better qualities of the pupil’s mind 
are brought, into action, and he is enabled to restrain 
his malevolent passions, whilst the teacher is enabled to 
control the scholar. J. W. Simonds, Supt. of Schools, 
Milford, Mass. 

A Misrake.—It is a mistake to assign lessons with- 
out previously explaining them. One of our most im- 
portant duties as teachers is to teach children how to 
study, and what to study most carefully in connection 
with each lesson. ‘To assign a lesson to a child without 
giving him some idea of its leading features ; what you 
will expect him to know, or explain, or prove next day ; 
and how and where he can obtain most light on difficult 


parts, seems a good deal like sending him into a wil- 
derness to fetch something he has never seen, and 
which you have not even described to him. — Canada 


School Journal. 


M. GAMBETTA ON THE EpucATIONAL PROBLEM IN 
France. —It is the duty of Government to make the 
people of France the most cultivated and best educated 
of ali peoples. To attain this result, the enterprises of 
clericalism must be thwarted. The reasoning power of 
children must be exercised; only healthy and safe no- 
tions must be deposited in their minds, in order to ac- 
celerate the progress of the public mind. Give them 
notions of our public law; teach them their duties as 
citizens; make them not literate, but sensible and pa- 
triotic men. Both sexes must participate in this prog- 
ress, so that the women may not remain foreign either 
to our principles or our ideas. Their spirits must be 
united if their hearts are to be brought together. Pro- 
fessional, or rather industrial, schools must be multiplied 
to give culture of mind with skill of hand; by this 
alone, the solution of many.problems would be aided. 
Secondary education should be placed under the direc- 


tion of the State. ' We ought not to allow our history 


to be misrepresented in the schools. You know the 
new breach which the enemies of the State have opened 
in higher education. The university, whatever its im- 
perfections, is still the refuge of the modern spirit. 
The distribution of degrees, which was taken from it 
by surprise, must be restored to it.—M. Gambetta. 


CHAIRS OF DIDACTICS IN COLLEGES. 


BY 8. N. FELLOWS, 
Prof. of Didactics and Mental and Moral Sciences, State Univ. of lowa. 


In an “ Educational Directory” of Iowa principals 
and superintendents, in public schools employing three 
or more teachers, lately published in the Jowa Normal 
Monthly, the following results are given in answer to 
the question, “ Where were you educated ?” 


Whole number of principals and superintendents, 278 
Number educated in colleges and universities, . 136 
Number educated in normal schools, . . . . . 18 
Number educated in city high schools, . . . . 11 
Number educated in academies and private schools, 57 
Number of schools not given, . . . ... . 56 


Are the above results peculiar to a single State and 
explained by local pecularities; or are they general in 
their character, and do they fairly represent any and 
every State ? 

Without answering the above at present, we wish 
to consider a question naturally suggested by the facts 
given ; viz., What schools must be relied upon to edu- 
cate and train our chief public-school teachers ? 

The elementary teacher has a distinct field of labor, 
and requires a special training therefor. The chief 
business of normal schools is to provide for such ele- 
mentary training. It has often been said, “as is the 
teacher so is the school”; may it not be added, as is the 
principal so is the teacher? As, in the management 
of railroads, it is found that the gains vary with the 
skill, fidelity, and enterprise of the managing agent; 
so in schools, the degree of success is chiefly determined 
by the professional skill of the principal. Place the 
right kind of a person at the head of a school, and give 
him requisite authority, and he will have good teachers 
to assist him. If he cannot obtain them in any other 
way, he will train them. He will have them at what- 
ever cost. Intelligent school-boards have learned the 
fact that the first requisite of a good school is the right 
man at the head; and when they find such a man, they 
employ and retain him, for he is cheap at the highest 
price. It may be safely affirmed that the few thousands 
of principals and superintendents exert a wider influ- 
ence in educational reforms, and do more to determine 
the character and efficiency of the public-school system, 
than all the other hundreds of thousands of teachers to- 
gether. If any improvements shall be made in methods 
of organizing, grading, and governing schools, in 
courses of study, and in methods of instruction, these 
improvements must be inaugurated by them. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that principals and superintendents 
have a field all their own, and their work is so varied 
and far-reaching in its results as to require abilities of 
the highest order. 

The primary qualification for these important educa- 
tional positions, is accurate and comprehensive scholar- 
ship, united with liberal culture,—such scholastic train- 
ing as only colleges and universities can provide. 
Hence in the west, and still more in the east, graduates 
of colleges, by virtue of their superior scholarship, are 
filling nearly all the chief positions in our public schools. 


This, doubtless, will ever continue, unless normal 


schools shall duplicate the laboratories, libraries, facul- 
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ties, courses of study, and all other appliances of col-! 


leges, which is neither probable nor desirable. 

But principals need more than academic scholarship. 
In other departments, where skilled labor is employed, 
who are in the greatest need of professional and tech- 
nical training,—the average workman or the superintend- 
ent of the workmen? What benefit would it be to 
train carefully the workman and then employ unskilled 
and unprofessional overseers to direct and supervise the 
work? Could they marshall the forces, manage the 
details, guard against fraud and deception, secure unity 
of plan and of effort, and obtain the best results with 
the means at command? Are railway corporations 
managed, or mismanaged in this way? ‘To ask these 
questions is to answer them. But how is it in our edu- 
cational work ? Normal schools are multiplied for the 
professional training of elementary teachers. This is 
well, and it is desirable to increase their number and 
their efficiency. But can their graduates carry out the 
instructions received in the norma! school, or accom- 
plish the end desired, so long as they are placed under 
the supervision of unskilled principals ? 

Every experienced educator will endorse the state- 
ment, that “one of the chief hindrances to the growth 
of correct methods of instruction is the periodical 
launching of college graduates, utterly untrained in the 
pedagogic art, into posts of authority as principals of 
grammar and high schools, to give the law to women 
teachers educated in our normal seminaries, and quali- 
fied by long experience for their work.” Deem me not 
an enthusiast, therefore, when I say, there is in our 
schools a greater need of higher, than of elementary 
normal education. 

Where can this higher professional training be best 
obtained ? Normal schools cannot provide for scholas- 
tic education equal to that given in the colleges, nor 
will college graduates go to normal schools for profes- 
sional instruction. Only by appropriate higher nor- 
mal instruction, with the culture received in the col- 
leges, will the teachers who graduate possess proper 
qualifications for their work. Since colleges and uni- 
versities must, to so large an extent, be relied upon to 
educate the principals and superintendents of our pub- 
lic schools, it follows that they are chiefly responsible 
for the quality of work done in those schools ; and that 
they should acknowledge this responsibility by provid- 
ing that those of their students who intend to become 
teachers after graduation, may receive special and pro- 
fessional training in the principles and methods of edu- 
cation. Every college may not become a normal school, 
but should have its chair of didactics for such profes- 
sional instruction. 


SYSTEMATIC ABBREVIATION. — (JL) 


BY REV. 8. W. POWELL. 


Under the head of additions to Mr. Graham’s system, 
I may mention, First, such devices as crossing any letter 
which extends above the line so as to add ¢ ; represent- 
ing any initial syllable whose sound, when spoken, is 
the same as the name of any of the letters of the alpha- 
bet by that letter; ¢. 7., mbrace = embrace; indicating 
any combination of letters standing for long 0, by omega 
(w); long e by epsilon (2), reserving the common script 
e for the short sound; longi by 7; long a and u by the 
same letters, with a long line over them (this may be 
omitted in rapid writing and added afterwards) ; a figure 
8 for ou ; representing /, in combination with any letter 
extending above the line, by looping the part above, 
using the unlooped form when it is not meant to add /. 

Second (and this is very important), using phono- 
graphic consonant signs for initial and finishing strokes ; 
€. g-, & perpendicular line if light —t; if heavy = d. 
Then for straight write strd, and finish the a with a 
light perpendicular stroke; for betrayed write btrd (or 
bra, crossing the b above the line), finishing tlie a witha 
heavy perpendicular stroke. Some of the consonant 
combination signs, such as that for str, can often be 


used with advantage at the beginning or end, and some 
times after a prefix, in the middle of a word; e.g., con- 
struction: ¢ above line= con ; the str sign connects 
this with we on the line; add the grave accent for tion. 

Third, phonographic signs for words and phrases of 
Srequent occurrence. The great speed of phonography 
is attained largely by the use of these. Mixed in with 
common script, they are a very great help to legibility 
as well as speed. They are much less legible used in 
phonography than in common script, because in the 
latter case they do not at all resemble what comes be- 
fore and after them. In future editions of his Brief 
Longhand, Mr. Graham would do well to bind slips con- 
taining a few,—say from fifty to eighty,—of these word 
and phrase signs, arranged in the order of their fre- 
quency. I have somewhere seen these slips of his, but 
not bound in with the Brief Longhand. 

Fourth, a few special prefix and suffix signs: e. 7., 
in, un, ob, ad, sub, pre, per, pro, pros, among prefixes ; 
ous, ism or asm, ize, ization, among suffixes. 

Fifth, some arbitrary signs, such as a circle for world ; 
put a line through the right side for earth, through the 
top for universe. So @ for question. A line through 
right side makes it question by Counsel for Dft.; through 
top, question by Court (or Prof.); through left side, by 
Counsel for Pf. (or a member of the class). 

It would be a good thing if there were a committee 
of three men living in Boston or New York, to whom 
any one inventing an arbitrary sign could send it,—this 
committee, from time to time, to publish those which, 
after trial, proved most practicable. 

One great advantage of abbreviation is that it takes 
little if any time to learn, if one begins with so few ab- 
breviations that they are not a burden to the memory, 
and then adds gradually. In this way one will write 
faster from the first. There can be no doubt that sci- 
entific abbreviation is more legible than equally well 
written longhand, and this especially for public speak- 
ing, because the eye can take in so much more at a 
glance; and also because of the reduction of so much of 
the material, so to speak, to the lowest terms; e. g., in 
algebra, it is an advantage to say at the beginning of a 


roblem, “ Let = x,” and then use « as the 


representative of that complex quantity. 

I am confident that one can write nearly or quite as 
swiftly in this way, as he can by unabbreviated or fully 
written phonography ; and one cannot trust the reported 
or abbreviated style of phonography for that which is to 
be read long afterwards, or by other persons. ‘Then, 
again, the degeneration of one’s hand, through age or 
nervousness, does not make abbreviation of script illeg- 
ible, while it ruins phonography. When the highest 
speed is required, of course we must use phonography. 
But for all ordinary use, I am satisfied, by twelve years 
thorough testing, that abbreviation, which one can write 
more rapidly than longhand from the first, is really more 
serviceable. 


— (Scene, college campus): “ Did you see Dean 
Stanley in chapel this morning?” “No; who’s Dean 
Stanley?” “Why, the great African explorer.” “Is 
that so? I wish I’d seen him.” 


— A child’s eyes,—those clear wells of thought,— 
what on earth can be more beautiful? Full of hope, 
love, and curiosity, they meet your own. In prayer, 
how earnest; in joy, how sparkling; in sympathy, how 
tender. The man who never tries the companionship of 
a little child has carelessly passed by one of the great 
pleasures of life, as one passes by a rare flower without 
plucking it or knowing its value-—Mary Howitt. 

— “Teacher,” said a scholar, “here is some wine my 
father sends you as a present.” “QO, very well, you 
must thank him for me.” “It is not at all necessary, 
sir; my father received it as a present, also, but he 
found it rather sour.” 

— “Maria, I am almost discouraged. How many 
times have I told you not to say tater, but pertater ?” 


“ SCIENTIFIC COURSES OF STUDY.” 


BY I. W. ANDREWS, D.D., MARIETTA, 0, 


The June number of the Popular Science Monthly 
contains a paper with this title, which was read before 
the Ohio College Association. It is a plea for incor- 


ble, by one who believes that scientific culture is far su- 
perior to classical. In some former papers he has’ ar- 
gued against classical study, but in this his aim is to 
show that when courses of study other than classical 
are admitted, the natural and physical sciences should 
predominate in these. 

The establishment of such courses is not so recent as 
the article represents. It ante-dated what may be called 
the modern scientific movement. Experiments in ad- 
ditional or parallel courses of study were made many 
years ago, by some of the older and larger colleges; and 
a considerable number of the younger institutions have, 
almost from the beginning, admitted students who did 
not pursue the study of the classics. These efforts are 
not to be confounded with those of the scientific schools 
which have been established; some in connection with 
colleges, like the Sheffield School at New Haven, and 
others entirely independent, like the Stevens Institute 
at Hoboken. Institutions of this class, whether having 
a nominal connection with colleges or not, are virtually 
separate schools, and have been established for purposes 
by no means identical with those sought by the colleges. 

The paper referred to seemed to regard the scientific 
courses of study in our colleges as having the same end 
in view as the scientific schools. The problem is stated 
to be “to devise a course of study in which language is 
subordinate to the natural and physical sciences.” 
From this statement of the problem most college in- 
structors would dissent. They would say rather that 
the problem is to devise as good a course of study as is 
possible, with one or both of the classical languages 
omitted. But because the colleges may be willing to 
receive students who do not study the classical lan- 
guages, it is by no means to be inferred that they pro- 
pose to make language subordinate to the natural and 
physical sciences. 

American colleges have been established to give such 
an education as shall be best for the individual man, 
and also be a good preparation for entering upon any 
special study, whether for professional or business life. 
The colleges do not profess to furnish a classical educa- 
tion as such, or a legal education; and if they modify 
their courses for a portion of their students, it is not for 
the purpose of making such students experts in any 
branch of science. The same general end is kept in 
view in these modified courses as in the original ones. 
Students in these substitute something else for the an- 
cient languages, but as to all other branches they pur- 
sue the regular course. 

The classical course itself is by no means exclusively 
classical, — the Latin and Greek occupying less than 
one-third of the time in college, — and is called by that 
name to distinguish it from those courses of which the 
ancient classics form no part. In some institutions the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy is conferred on those 
who omit only Greek from the regular course, and that 
of Bachelor of Science on those who omit both Latin and 
Greek. These degrees are not intended to be accurately 
descriptive of the courses of study. The Bachelor of 
Philosophy may have studied no more philosophy, and 
the Bachelor of Science no more science, than the Bach- 
lor of arts. The studies substituted may in one insti- 
tution be wholly prescribed, and in another be partly 
or wholly elective ; and thus a student for the degree in 
science in one may give more attention to science than a 
student in another. The same is of course true in the 
classical course in those colleges where the elective 
principle prevails ; one student may give much more at- 
tention to Greek than another, while both receive the 
same degree. 


To say, then, that a college which allows those to 


porating into college-wotk as much of science as possi- - 
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enter who do not expect to pursue the study of the 
classics, must make the natural and physical science the 
predominant study for such students, is a somewhat 
large assumption. And to say that every such student 
must make some department of science a specialty while 
in college, is a still larger assumption. It involves a 
misconception of what is usually regarded as the object 
of the college curriculum. 

That every effort should be made to secure thorough 
work from those students who pursue the philosophical 
and the scientific courses, so-called, is unquestionable. 
It is very desirable, too, that when they enter they 
should be equal in general culture to those admitted to 
the classical course. How to secure this culture, how- 
ever, is adifficult problem. The writer of the paper re- 
ferred to would select from French, German, chemistry, 
and physics. But the study of the last two, in very ele- 
mentary text-books, would hardly be equivalent to a 
number of years’ drill in Latin and Greek. And as to 
the modern languages as a preparation for college, the 
language of Professor Gildersleeve is significant : 

“That the modern classics are really harder than the 
ancient, and that the scientific study of modern lan- 
guages really requires a far more extensive apparatus 


than that of the ancient, ought to be no secret to any 
one who has thought on the subject.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


BY JOHN OGDEN, OHIO. 


The world to-day seems very much out of order. 
Things have got in a tangle somehow, and the head 
managers don’t seem to know how to straighten them 
out. It resembles a poorly organized and badly man- 
aged school. It needs a master. It stands in very 
great need of men, full-orbed men; men rounded up in 
all their faculties; men that dare do right, “though the 
heavens fall,”—brave men, too brave to do wrong; good 
men that can afford to sacrifice ease, pleasure, money, 
even reputation for the right. 

Can they be produced in sufficient numbers and influ- 
ence to meet the demands of the present condition of 
things? Must bank robberies, treasury defaulting, 
and public and private swindling generally, — to say 
nothing of ballot-box stuffing and the immense amount 
of political lying that goes on as a kind of matter of 
necessity, — go on increasing, at the same ratio, for the 
next fifty years? If so, it is time we began to look 
about us. Humanity is moving on at a fearful rate. 
It is time some one called a halt, if for nothing else, that 
we may take our bearings. 

Society seems to have reached one of its unsolved 
problems upon which it has exhausted its resources. 
Capital and labor have “locked horns.” They have a 
deadly conflict, and the wise ones of the country do not 
seem to know how to sacrifice them. 

To be sure, we have plenty of advice. Words are 
cheap. Every one has a cure; but the patient grows 
worse. Counsel has been called. Legislatures have 
been in session, but they must needs spend most of 
their time in investigating each other’s characters, and 
that is likely to prove a heavy job. Meanwhile our 
patient grows worse. The symptoms have become 
chronic. Social ideas have crowded themselves into 
politics, complicating the disorder; and the tramp has 
become a national character. 

Science and knowledge and invention are on the in- 
crease, and yet men and society are unsettled. Not 
only are the rights of property and social order called 
in question and interfered with, but those of morality 
and religion also. The great and fundamental truths 
of Christianity have been assailed, and society stands 
aghast. Not only so, but some of the votaries of re- 
ligion,—and not a few,—have even joined the ranks of 
the enemies of order and law. Others stand trembling 
and seem afraid to speak, “doubting whereunto this 
shall grow.” 

This state of things argues ill for progress, if viewed 


alone from the human standpoint. But taken in con- 
nection with the great fact, — that is a fact, and not a 
fancy, —that education, embodying in itself all moral 
and religious force, steps to the front and proposes a 
remedy. But it must be education, and no half-way 
work. That is what ails the patient; he has been badly 
dealt with, and hence the disturbance. And one of the 
most favorable symptoms of a speedy return to health, 
is that he,—the patient,—manifests resistance. He is 
by no means dying, —only a little delirious. But he 
wants no quieting opiates. Nature must have her way 
here. A little suffering will only arouse new energies, 
and these education must direct into proper channels. 

Education ? What has education to do with politics, 
with religion, with labor, with capital, with social order, 
and the harmony of discordant elements in society ? 
Much every way. And if we do not take advantage of 
this opportunity, of this general upturning, to set our- 
selves right on this question, the millennium may be 
deferred a hundred years or more. And I can scarcely 
conceive of a greater calamity than that. 

But I have no time to discuss this feature of the sub- 
ject here; and I think I hear the reader say, I am 
glad of it! But I wish educational men would think 
and write about these things. 


VARIETIES. 


— That is a complete and generous education which fits a 
man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war.— Milton. 

TRUTH AND GoD. 
“The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


O child, in whose clear serious eyes 

A world of happiness and promise lies, 

Why press me with your questionings 

Of * What is Truth ?”’ and ** What is God ?”’ 


The truth, my boy? What sage surmise 
This seeming simple question underlies! 
I fear to lead astray. The truth ? 

Why God is Truth, and Truth is God. 


“Then, mother, they are far away, 
Where I have seen the sun at close of day 
Lie down behind the western hills 
In haste to rest, his day’s work done.”’ 


Nay, child, sweet child, not far away: 
For God is Truth, and God in us doth stay. 
— Emma Pomeroy Eaton, in Transcript. 
— ‘*Second class in grammar, stand up,’’ said the school- 
master. ‘‘ John is,—who does John correspond with?’ ‘I 
know, said the little boy at the foot, holding up his hand; ‘if 
you mean John Smithers, he corresponds with my sister Susan.”’ 


— I hold it as a great point in self-education that the student 
should be continually engaged in forming exact ideas, and in 
expressing them clearly by language. Such practice insensibly 
opposes any tendency to exaggeration or mistake, and increases 
the sense and love of truth in every part of life. Those who 
reflect upon how many hours and days are devoted by a lover 
of sweet sounds to gain a moderate facility upon a mere me- 
chanical instrument, ought to feel the blush of shame if con- 
victed of neglecting the beautiful living instrument wherein 
play all powers of the mind.—Professor Faraday. 

— We ought to spell the word potato ‘“‘ Ghoughphtheighteau,”’ 
according to the following rule: Gh stands for p, as you’ll find 
from the last letters in hiccough; ough stands for o as in dough; 
phth stands for t, as in phthisis; eigh stands for a, as in neigh- 
bor; te stands for t, as in gazette; and eau stands for 0, as in 
beau, 

— Reading furnishes the mind only with the materials of 
knowledge; it is thinking that makes what we read ours. We 
are of the ruminating kind, and itis not enough for us to cram 
ourselves with a great load of collections,—we must chew them 
over again.—Channing. 

— Taxes for education are like vapors which rise only to de- 
scend again to beautify and fertilize the earth.— Edmund Burke. 

— Dr. Johnson once silenced a notorious female backbiter, 
who was condemning some of her friends for painting their 
cheeks, by the remark that it is a far less harmful thing for a 
lady to redden her own complexion than to blacken her 
neighbor’s. 

— South American School: ‘‘Now, my boy, how is the 
earth divided ?”’ ‘‘ By earthquakes, sir.”’ 

— A Michigan gentleman whose education was considered 
fair, wrote to a bookseller as follows: ‘‘ Dere sur: if yew hev 
gut a book called Danel Webster on a brige pleas send me a 
copy by Pyser’s Express c. o. d.—I want to git it termorrer if 
i kin, caus my spellin techer says I oughter hev it.” 


— Nothing is so sure to cease to please as pleasure, — to 
amuse, a8 amusement, 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QurmBpy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


J. H. W.: Problems 74, 75, 77,79, 80, 82, 83, 85, 87, 
88, 90, 92, 94, 96, 99, 100. 

G. I. Hopkins: Problems 92, 99. 

Phil Eckman: Problem 82. 

H. Gunder: Problems 92, 94, 96, 101, 103, 104. 


— We find ourselves so much behind in solutions 
that we propose to withhold problems ‘until the solutions 
are brought up. One word, also, to those of our readers 
who are calling for more, in the Mathematical Depart- 
ment, in arithmetic and the lower branches of mathe- 
matics. It will be remembered that we undertook, early 
in the year. to give the column each alternate week to 
these branches, if the teachers would support it; but we 
have not had the material, and it has not therefore been 
kept separate. There are two ways in which teachers 
can aid in bringing out such mathematical points as shall 
interest the primary schools: first, by writing short ar- 
ticles, and, second, by asking questions to be answered. 
We shall continue to give all a chance, so far as is pos- 
sible in a single column.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS, 


Erratum.—In solution of Problem 35, page 306, for 
(V2-+ 1), read (V5 + 1), three times. H, 


Mr Editor :—Permit me to except to solution of Prob. 
31, as given by M. D. Gage on p. 306. I object not only 
to the result obtained, but to the principle. The parts. 
of the principal paid at the end of the first, the second, 
and the third year respectively, are to one another in- 
versely as the present worth of one dollar, for one, two, 
and three years: or reducing to 
common denominators and comparing the numerators, 
as $1.00, $1.06, and $1.1236. The principal paid at 
the end of first year is 4 ;45¢ of $7000; at the end of 
second year, 3'/¢$q of $7000; at the end of third year, 
of $7000. 

With each payment of principal there is also paid one 
year’s interest on all principal wnpaid at that time. 

First payment, 3 y4a¢ of $7000 + 6 per cent. of 


$7000 = $2618.77, annual payment required, 
W. D. L. Ropers. 


—Idonot think M. D. Gage’s solution of Problem 
31, on page 306, correct. Should the debtor pay the 
sum given ($2624.70) three times, he would overpay 


by nearly nineteen dollars. I give the following rule 
for all examples of this kind: Divide the amount of 
the principal at compound interest for the whole time, 
by the amount of one dollar annuity for the same time. 


Prn Solution. 
1.08 1.1280 = 2618.768 = an. payment. 
Proof. 7000 * 1.06 = 7420; 7420 — 2618.768 = 


4801.232 ; 4801.232 « 1.06 = 5089.30592 ; 5089.3059) 
— 2618.768 = 2470.537 ; 2470.537 & 1.06 = 2618.77 
= the annual payment. E. W. W. 


Pkopiem 45.—I bought a hindquarter and a forequarter of 
beef, weighing together 252 Ibs. 1 paid 744 cents a pound for 
the hindquarter, and 544 cents a pound for the forequarter, 
and found I had paid 174g cents on the whole more than if 
I had bought both quarters at 6 3-8 cents per pound: find the 
weight of each quarter. 


74—6% = 4, loss per lb. on hindquarter ; 

63—5}5 = §, gain forequarter. 

Loss and gain being equal, the 174 cents of loss rep- 
resents the excess of weight in hindquarter. 

174 + 4 = 20, number of lbs. excess of hindquarter. 

ag2 + ap = 136, weight of hindquarter ; 


2g2 — 29 — 116, weight of forequarter. 
M. D. Gace. 


PrRoBLEM 46.—Reduce 
(.075)® + (.025)8 


(.075)? — (.075) + (.025) x (.025)? to simplest form. 


(.075)* + (.025)* (025)® « (28) 
(.075)? — (.075) + (.025) x (.025)8 ~~ .075 (.075 —1) + (.025)* 
____(.025)? x (28) 28 
—™ (07% —1) + (.025)2? + 3x 1480 4441 

H, Gunper, 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 


All su tions, communications, or to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, MELVIL DEWEY, at the Office of the Bureau, 
Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHORT METRIC NOMENCLATURE. 


For the admirable suggestions of this article, and for bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the Executive Board, we 
are indebted to C: H. Swan, of the City’s Engineer’s Office, 
Providence, and one of the ten directors of the Metric Bureau, 
The tables at the end are short and simple enough for the 
most exacting, and in actual use will be found most satisfactory. 

All persons who learn the metric system properly, by actual 
use of the weights and measures, find the present nomencla- 
ture admirably adapted to their wants. Some abbreviation 
being called for by many adults who, seldom seeing or using 
the actual weights and measures, find difficulty in fixing the new 
terms in their minds, shorter nomenclature, as a means of 
overcoming prejudices against the reform is suggested. 

This is based upon a few general principles: 

(1) The choice of denominations. The habit of thinking dec- 
imally, which is the vital principle of the metric system, de- 
pend almost entirely on the mutual relations of the denomina- 
tions selected. It is imperative, therefore, that names should 
be given only to multiples and sub-multiples decimally related 
to the primitive units. We are limited in our choice to the 
existing denominations; we need not, however, include them 
all. Several of them are very rarely used, while the smaller 
capacity measures, and the fractions of the gram, suitable for 
technical purposes, will hardly be used by any objector to their 
present names, already firmly established. Confining the pro- 
visional nomenclature to denominations used in ordinary busi- 
ness, much of the apparent complexity of the tables is avoided. 
Though the dekagram is not yet much used, a place is given it in 
these tables. It is the smallest weight furnished for ordinary 
commerce, and being the hundredth part of the kilogram, the 
commercial unit of weight, it will occupy an important place 
in accounts. 

(2) The choice of names, The habit of thinking metrically, 
or readily conceiving quantity expressed in metric units, can 
be acquired only by actual use of metric weights and measures. 
So far as this habit is concerned, the names employed matter 
little. Their choice depends on other considerations. 

All names now used in the British systeni should be avoided, 
to prevent confusion. The names of the primitive units, 
meter, liter, and gram, should be retained. They are already 
widely used, and well understood. If kept, they will impart 
an international character of great value to foreign trade. For 
similar reasons the names of the derived units should be such 
as to insensibly educate the people to the use of the interna- 
tional names. 

It is quite possible to use the entire metric system without 
any names at all except those of the primitive units, calling 
other denominations thousandths, hundredths, tenths, or mul- 
tiples of the respective units. Such has always been the prac- 
tice in dealing with fractions of the inch, and the decimal 
divisions of the foot and other units of the British system, 
and the same plan applied to the meter, etc., might meet with 
great favor. This method is often used in explaining the use 
and mutual relations of actual weights and measures, and al- 
ways produces a lasting impression, and serves as a most effi- 
cient introduction to the standard nomenclature. The entire 
system can be explained, in this way, with only three metric 
words, meter, liter, and gram. The tables become simple ex- 
ercises in numeration, thus: 


Measures of Length. 
10 Thousandths make one Hundredth. 
Longer measures to be given in meters. 


It is also perfectly proper to speak of square, or cubic, tenths, 
hundredths, or thousandths. 

A carefully considered series of words which could be 
treated as arbitrary names, but which would readily recall the 
standard nomenclature, would, however, be preferred. With 
the actual use of the measures, such words, at first strange, 
would speedily be domesticated, and by association with the 
tangible objects which they represent, would become as 
“*freighted with meaning” and as “instantly expressive” as 
any of the names used in the British system, The popular 
adoption of such words as photograph, telephone, or phonograph 
shows how readily new words can be domesticated among us. 

Most of the names suggested are already in use as abbrevia- 
tions. The term dek suggests peck, with which the dekaliter 
corresponds, and also distinguishes it from the word deka in 
the table of weights. 

While suggesting the following names for use, if shorter 


names must be had, the Metric Bureau recommended the use | 84" 


of the standard nomenclature: 
10 mills or millims make one cent or centim. 
100 cents or centims “ " meter. 
1000 meters “ “ kil or kilom, 
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Land Measure. 
10,000 square meters make one hektar. 
100 hektars = * sq. kil or sq. kilom. 
Square and Cubic Measure. 
The squares and cubes of the measures of length. 


Capacity. Weight. 
10 decils make one liter. 10 grams make one deka. 
10 liters  dek. 100dekas “ kilo. 
10deks “ hektol. 1000 kilos “ ton. 


AMONG THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS OF 
THE EXPOSITION AT PARIS, ’78. 


BY JULIA 8. TUTWEILER. 


NO. Ill. — FRANCE. 

In my last paper I expressed the wish that all my comrades 
in the United States could have attended the exhibition. 
Since writing that article I have learned of a novel plan, by 
adopting which they may perhaps be able to attend the next 
one, at Brussels, in 1880: 

CO-OPERATION. 


Two years ago the working-men of one of the towns of Bel- 
gium formed themselves into a society, whose only aim and ob- 
ject was that all its members should visit the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Ever since the foundation of the society, the members 
have each paid one frane weekly into its treasury for this pur- 
pose. They were poor men; although almost every industry 
of their town was represented among them, I suppose very 
few of them would have presumed to think of such an outlay 
as attending the Exposition, from their own individual efforts. 
They limited their number to fifty, and labored together to fill 
their treasury up to the necessary point. They took freely all 
the help that was offered them from wealthy sympathizers, 
whether separate or individual; and, I am happy to say, they 
made up the required amount, and visited the Exposition. 
See what perseverance can do! Until the very end of their 
lives of labor, these men will look back to this dazzling scene 
as a bright oasis in their history; and will delight to relate, 
again and again, to their wives and children, around the even- 
ing fire, the wonders which they have beheld. 

Now why shouldn’t fifty sisters and brothers of the great 
teaching-grange of the United States form themselves into 
such a society, pledging each member to pay twenty-five cents 
per week for two years? Of course that would not be nearly 
enough for the purpose; but fifty bright American teachers 
would find a hundred other ways of filling their treasury. 
They could begin with ‘“ Nickel-readings,”’ similar to the 
“* Penny-readings”’ in England, and could certainly collect au- 
diences enough for these to make them help the cause. The 
ladies could hold a fancy fair. The gentlemen could agree to 
put all their cigars and smoking-tobacco, for two years, into 
the treasury. Their ingenuity would find more ways of earn- 
ing money than I can possibly suggest; and I do not doubt 
but that they would succeed in two years in bringing together 
ten thousand dollars, which, on the contract plan, would 
carry the whole party over in fine style, and give them at least 
a month in the Belgian capital. All the working-men of the 
world are trying coédperation; why shouldn’t we do the same, 
even if some of us are only working-women ? 

The French government is taking a great interest in aiding 
all classes of its citizens to see this vast museum of wonders. 
They have just passed a bill voting a large additional sum for 
this purpose. Some of the money to be made by the na- 
tional lottery attached to the Exposition is to be spent in the 
same way. A large party of teachers, twelve hundred in num- 
ber, representatives from the Communal schools of the Prov- 
inces, have just enjoyed ‘‘a treat’? of this kind. We cannot 
expect such favors from our less paternal government; but 
then we are so much more enterprising than the teachers of 


France that we do not need any help from outside. Shall 
we try it ? 
THE EXHORTATION OF THE FRENCH MINISTER OF EDU- 


CATION 
to these protegés of his, at their parting interview, before he 
sent them home, pleased me so much that I must translate it 
for the benefit of their brothers-of-the-guild in America. 
After having referred, in very complimentary terms, to the 
many new ideas he had gained on the subject of popular edu- 
cation from the conferences which he had held, during their 
stay, with this body of experienced teachers, the minister said: 


** You will return, to-morrow, to the districts in which you are 
pursuing your labors, having seen and studied the marvelous 
sag poet of the human mind in all its forms, in this astonish- 

ng and unique Universal Exposition. The government of the 
Republic has also invited tp to attend a matinée at the princi- 
pal theatre of our eity; and to admire the magnificent paintings 
and other works of art collected in the Louvre, in order that 
you may also carry to your homes a deep impression of the 
deur of our national genius as displayed in our drama and 
the noblest inspirations of our art. It cannot be but that you 
have gained from this excursion a deeper love for France; for 
yon have now seen for yourselves what efforts her whole people 

ave been making, for eight years, to lift her up to her ancient 
height of splendor. O gentlemen, help us in our t task of 
relieving her from the woes she has so unj suffered ! 


Labor to inspire everyone around you with energy and cour- 
age. In one word, spread around you love and devotion for 
our beloved country! May all the examples which have here 
been given you, all the meg me counsels you have heard, all 
the grand objects you have beheld, enable you better to under- 
stand the magnitude of the task appointed to you, and the 
vastness of your responsibilities. To you we confide the great- 
est of all trusts, — our children! RestoreJthem'to us honora- 
ble men, and devoted Frenchmen. And may this epoch of 
1878 be in your lives not a mere memory of pleasant enjoy- 
ment and dissipation; but an inexhaustible fountain of noble 
thoughts, wheffce you may draw new moral courage and fresh 
patriotism, throughout your whole lives! May this day be, for 
you all, the point of departure for renewed efforts, and a still 
more ardent devotion to the modest, yet sublime duties of the 
schoolmaster. And now, gentlemen, adieu!’ 


‘* A triple salvo of applause,’’ adds the report, and I am sure 
it was well-deserved. With all their faults the French have 
certainly one noble quality: they do really feel an enthusiastic 
love and devotion for “la belle France’’; and have always been, 
and still are, ready to sacrifice life and fortune, if need be, in 
her defence. The president of the “‘ American Teachers’ Ex- 
position-Excursion Society,’’ in 1880, when the society has its 
farewell meeting in Brussels before setting sail to return to 
America, must be eloquent indeed, if he shall do better than 
the French Minister of Instruction did in his parting address. 

Not even Mr. Edison can invent a meter by which human 
power could measure what amount of intellectual force has 
been generated for the future progress of the world, by this 
excursion of French village schoolmasters, The new im- 
pulse which they will give to every pupil under their charge, 
will extend to the families of these, and Jean in his blouse, 
and Jeannette in her white-winged cap will feel a new interest 
in the exposition, — something as if they bad attenned it at 
second-hand, or third-hand, when little Jeanot comes home 
from school and repeats to them all that the “ master” has 
been telling his pupils about the wonders he has seen at Paris. 
The master has certainly brought back with him also, some of 
the large colored lithographs of the Exposition, which can be 
had everywhere for a few sous; and doubtless for many an 
evening after his return, as he sits over his “ soupe maigre,” 
the village wives and their goodmen will come clap-clapping 
over his sanded floor, on their wooden sabots, to beg for a 
peep at them. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


INSTRUCTION IN JAPAN.—Le Journal des Instituteurs, of 
Paris, gives the following interesting particulars as to the prog- 
ress of education in Japan, taken from the report of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction of that country. Japan is divided 
into seven great scholastic districts, with a population of 
34,008,087 souls; and in these there were last year 45,778 ele- 
mentary schools, public and private, directed by 40,511 male 
teachers, and 538 female teachers. The scholars numbered 
1,926,125, of whom 1,462,059 were boys, and 464,066 girls; there 
being thus an elementary school for about each 1,404 inhab- 
itants, a scholar to each 17.66 of the population, and 1.84 teach- 
ers, and 79.51 scholars to each school. There are 90 normal 
schools, of which 8 are under government direction, and the 
rest under that of the local authorities, and all the pupils, ex- 
cept in the Girls’ Normal of Tokio and Iohikawa, are destined 
to teach in the elementary schools. The Imperial University 
of Tokio-Kaiseigakko has been furnished with books and sci- 
entific apparatus so as to serve as a model university. The 
lectures on polytechnics and mining, formerly delivered in 
French and German, are now given in English. There are 40 
professors of these branches, of whom 19 are Europeans, and 
21 natives; the students last year numbered 324. In the fac- 
ulty of medicine there were 488 students under 29 professors, 
of whom 19 were Japanese. There are in addition 6 schools 
of special sciences under the local authorities, with 10 profes- 
sors and 124 students; making a total in the University and 
annexes of 936 students. At Tokio there are 103 institutions 
where foreign languages are taught, of which the most fre- 
quented are the English, employing 411 teachers, who instruct 
6,765 young people of both sexes, the great majority being 
males; of these 411 teachers, all but 70 are Japanese. For- 
merly almost all the instruction was given by foreigners, but 
the natives are now generally replacing them. The latter are 
said to have a great aptitude for teaching, and a facility for 
acquiring the pronunciation of foreign languages. The Eng- 
lish language is said to be the most in favor among the Jap- 
anese, which may perhaps be partly accounted for by the ex- 
tended commercial relations of the English-speaking races. 
The revenues last year of the schools produced about $900,000, 
and the State assisted them with about $700,000 of the public 
money. This is, it is true, but a small sum for so large a pop- 


ulation; but, after all, the facts above recited attest a wonder- 
ful progress in about ten years, and the favor with which the 
English language is welcomed is a fact that deserves the atten- 
tion of our public men and educators, Cc. H. G 


— Every year. we see more plainly that in education, as in 
other matters, self-help is the best help;—that a little which 


men do for themselves is better th great 
State to do for them.—Lord Stanley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinions in THz JouRNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


“THE CLERGY AND THE COMMON SCHOOLS.” 
LETTER FROM REV. J, B. MORAN, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Sir: [have read Tue JOURNAL for three years, and have 
been pained to find that, with some degree of regularity, you 
return to the attack on the Catholic church, as if it were neces- 
sary at intervals to resort to something spicy and sensational, 
in order to reach a certain class and interest them. In your 
editorial of the 28th inst., on ‘‘ The Clergy and the Common 
Schools,”’ it is true, in some passages, you make no distinction 
between ‘clerics,’ censuring all alike, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic, who believe that element of education which is 
of primary importance to be the teaching of morals,—that is, 
religious training; or, in other words, a child’s duty to, 
and dependence on, God; and who also believe the present 
system of education in the public schools does not furnish the 
means adequate to this end. - 

I am well aware that in the domain of their especial office, 
the influence and usefulness of clergymen outside the ‘‘ Mother 
Chureh”’ are fast declining amongst their people, and your as- 
sertion and argument to that effect were unnecessary. To in- 
fidels and atheists, your language on that point will be quite 
acceptable. And yet, however you may regard it, I look upon 
the fact as deplorable, and a sign of bad omen. Although I 
may believe that in a religious point of view they are in error, 
I consider it a sad misfortune that they are deprived of the 
power they naturally possess when untrammeled and unop- 
posed in the exercise of the true functions of their high calling 
to resist and break the tidal wave of infidelity, pantheism, and, 
I might add, nihilism, which threatens society. But you not 
only refuse the clergy a voice in directing the teaching of mor- 
als, but will not allow them to act in the capacity and with the 
rights and privileges of citizens. And here, Mr. Editor, I hold 
your position is by no means logical. On what grounds do 
you assume that a clergyman may not have as ripe and correct 
a judgment as yourself even on temporal, to say nothing of 
spiritual matters ? And after all, how can you make any more 
out of the matter at issue than a difference of opinion as to 
the proper method of educating a child ? 

But, sir, notwithstanding your rough treatment of the non- 
Catholic clergy, the burden of your attack is leveled against 
Catholic priests; and more than that, you drag in the Catholic 
church, — as usual. Your whole article revolves around the 
passage in italics as a central point, in which you say, 
“The assumption that the children of Catholic parents are 
the constituency of a priest who, as their representative, 
makes a treaty with the Government, and settles all differences, 
as the ambassador of a foreign power, will never be tolerated 
by the American people.’’ You might have given the next two 
lines also in italics. They are, “‘It is the root of a treason 
and a rebellion a thousand times more dangerous than the 
slaveholder’s revolt,”’ etc. I wish you were a little more def- 
inite in this semi-appeal to the ‘“‘ American people.’”’ In the 
first place, you surely will not deny the right of any person 
(where no legal disability exists) to appoint another to speak 
or act for him. Secondly, according to my idea of the ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican people,” your appeal goes directly back to the very same 
people, in part, whom you would stamp out. I may add, I do 
not see how you can possibly present an abstract assumption, 
but though the language is faulty, I think I understand what 
impression you intend to convey. With regard to “ the am- 
bassador of a foreign power,” and “‘ the root of a treason and 
a rebellion,’ I haye only to say I am surprised to hear such 
words in this day, coming from an educated man and an edu- 
cator. They may be a useful stock in trade to a ranting bigot, 
to secure money or notoriety, but surely the well-educated 
man, whose mind is free and unwarped, ought by this time to 
have advanced beyond this point. 

I wish now, sir, to call your attention to the following quota- 
tion from your. editorial: ‘‘To shirk the obligations to teach 
and train the school-children in Christian morals, is to let the 
bottom fall out of the public school.’ I could almost forgive 


- every fault in your article for this, and would be happy to see 


your paper headed every week with these words, as a motto 
and a rallying-ery. You mark out here a common ground, on 
which you and I and all other Christians can stand and feel at 
home. I take it as my starting-point. It is, then, only as to 
the means of attaining the end in view; viz., the teaching of 
Christian morals, that we may differ, Iam sure you will 
grant me the privilege of an opinion in the matter equally with 
yourself, and that you will not deny the same right to Father 
Fitzpatrick and ,his associates in New Haven. The expres- 
sion of such an opinion, and an honest effort to carry it into 
execution, is all that Father F. is guilty of. That is the head 
and front of his offending. What, then, is the justification for 


_ your onslaught on him, on the clergy as a body, and on the 


Catholic church ? Who is the better judge of Christian mor- 
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als‘and the proper means of teaching them, — the man who has 
fitted himself through many years of hard study and of thor- 
ough mental and moral preparation for that precise work, or 
he who has not made such preparation ? 

So, it appears, Mr, Editor, that although we start from a 
common point, with the intention of reaching a common goal, 
we do not remain long in company, but very soon take diver- 
gent routes, each thinking his chosen course the better. Nor 
is it likely that any amount of argument or persuasiveness 
will bring us together. Certainly, calling each other hard 
names will not do it, but have acontrary effect. The ‘‘ school 
question ,’’ in its bearing on the teaching of religion or morals, 
will in time adjust itself. Our public-school system, a modern 
invention, is as yet going through a tentative process. It is 
not by any means perfect, nor isit acceptable to all. I do not, 
fora moment, wish to shut out discussion on the subject, but 
it ought to be fair, unbiased, tending to justice and devoid of 
bitterness, particularly of that rancorous hostility which, it is 
to be regretted, too often appears when the element of religion 
is involved. 

This is our common country, mine as well as yours, — 
Father Fitzpatrick’s as much as President Hayes. Thank 
God! that under the fundamental laws there is equality and 
perfect freedom. What was attempted in New Haven was ac- 
cording to law, and if it is ever consummated, will be according 
to law. Therefore the manner in which you have treated it, by 
the introduction of * treason,’ ‘ rebellion,’”’ and other ‘foreign’ 
matter, I consider extremely unjust and uncalled for. 

As a matter of justice I felt called upon to write you this 
letter, requesting you to publish it in your paper, in order that 
it may eome before the same readers who read your editorial. 

Respectfully yours, 


Boston, Nov. 30, 1878. J. B. Moran. 


HOW A HIGH SCHOOL IS CONDUCTED. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Several points named in this short communication will, in 
part, answer some questions recently found in Tuk JOURNAL. 

Our high school is under the tuition of two experienced gen- 
tlemen. Grammar A is seated in the room with the pupils of 
the high school. They are taught by the high-school men and 
superintendent. Advantages: Better teaching for Grammar A. 
common branches always in high school; those wishing to 
review common branches in order to teach, can do so with ex- 
perienced teachers; high school popularized. 

We have the itinerant or special system in our grammar 
grades. The first hour in the morning is spent in silent 
study and preparation. At a certain signal, teachers 
change rooms. The rotation is continued till each teacher 
hears all the grades in ‘his or her special work. The subjects 
taught in this way are, reading, geography, arithmetic, and 
grammar. We think the system full of good fruits, and we 
purpose to make it more general. 

Joun W. PATTERSON, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOGRAPITY. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

Sharing with Mr. Swett a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
general style of contents of most of our text-books of geogra- 
phy, I would like to understand a little more definitely his 
means of securing ‘‘a good general knowledge”’ of the sub- 
ject.”” As he proposes to make the science ‘‘a delightful 
study,’’ he must discard entirely the ‘‘ map questions,’’ which 
make up only “dreary pages.’’ So much is clear; but as the 
teacher who requires ‘‘ one-tenth of the boundaries, cities,” 
etc., ‘‘one-twentieth of the descriptive platitudes,’”’ and ‘* one- 
fiftieth of the dry census statistics,’ ‘“‘ ought to be indicted for 
lack of common-sense,”’ it is not at all clear how large we 
must make the denominators of the aforesaid fractions in or- 
der to be safe from fear of indictment, nor how much larger 
still they must be to entitle us to respect as the happy possess- 
ors of a medium quantity of common-sense. The figures as 
they stand would allow us, perhaps, as much of an ordinary 
text-book as could be mastered in two or three weeks. But as 
so great a quantity would expose us to a fearful penalty, we 
would like to know it; say three days devoted to the study of 
the text-book, would be little enough. 

But in order to sweeten the sourness of the work of those 
three days, more or less, ‘‘ you must tell stories, and give de- 
scriptions of manners, customs, and things; or if ryou cannot 
talk, read to your pupils from your good books.’’ Notwith- 
standing the explicitness of these directions, we are still in 
difficulty. What stories shall we tell? Would ‘ William 
Tell’? do? And when we have told the story, shall we add 
that there is not a werd of truth in it, or withhold that infor- 
mation? And what “things’’ shall/we describe? Shall it 
be the men’s hats, or the ladies’ slippers, or the first printing- 
press? And will Mr. Swett please refer usito volume and 
page of the ‘‘ good books”’ of the teacher of *‘ ungraded_coun- 
try schools” where the “‘ manners and customs’’ are described, 
without violating the truth in a manner to rival Munchausen ? 


To expect the average country school-teacher to devise a 
course of study radically different from, and infinitely superior 
to that of the ordinary text-book,—is not that a little too much ? 
And is it wise to urge the teacher to entera field of instruc- 
tion where he must drawchiefly on somebodys’ imagination or 
his own, for his facts, as he must in describing manners and 
customs? And how are the half or one-third of the “‘ one- 
twentieth’’ and the one-fiftieth,’”’ and the ‘‘ manners and 
customs and things,’’ to be put together so as to constitute ‘‘a 
good general knowledge of geography.”’ 

Would not a good deal less of wild theorizing be conducive 
to respect for education, as ascience and interestin it? There 
is certainly great need of reform in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Swett, but it must be brought about in a very different 
way. W. HARPER. 

Farmington, Me., Nov., 1878. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Will you be kind enough to suggest in your ‘‘ School ®nter- 
tainments ’’ department, some exercise which can be presented 
by a high school of fifty members, — the age of the scholars 
averaging about 15 or 16. Last year, in place of regular exer- 
cises in composition, the school was divided into two sections, 
and fortnightly entertainments were given by them, ‘The pro- 
gramme comprised essays, and declamations of various char- 
acters; the news of the two weeks woven into a story of a 
journey; colloquies, written by the young ladies, introducing 
discussions on the topics of the day; debates; magazines; 
prophecies, etc.; with occasionally something of a dramatic 
form. We wish to continue something of the kind, but to 
vary the programme. The exercises are held in the school 
hall, and a small admittance fee is charged. Any suggestions 
will greatly oblige F M. S. L. 

McGregor, Iowa, Nov., 1878. 


QUERIES. 

121. A question in Latin pronunciation, upon which teach- 
ers differ: Where should the accent of a trissyllable to which 
the enclitic que is appended, be placed ? R. 

122. Where can I get Alden’s Studies of Bryant, as recom- 
mended in Tuk JOURNAL of Oct. 17, by A. F. Blaisdell ? 

128. Where can I purchase the history of The Man in the 
Tron Mask ’’ ? B. F. R. 

124. What is the best text-book on Astronomy, for high 
schools ? What is the one used in the Boston schools ? 

125, I find that MecNalley’s and Mitchell’s Geographies do 
not agree in regard to the area of Florida. Will you be so kind 
as to give me the exact area of Florida ? A. J. 8S. 

126. Can you give me any information as to the best work 
or works on the subject of ‘‘ How to Converse ?”’ or plans for 
conducting a ‘‘ Conversational Society ’’? Also, where to ob- 
tain such a work. E. C. W. 

[Conversation: Its Faults and its Graces, By A. P. Pea- 
body. W. Small, Boston.] 

127. Which is the best book upon the origin and history of 
languages? I want a good work upon all the languages, from 
the beginning to the present_time. Please give title, price, and 
place of publication. J. B. U. 

[Hovalaque on Language. Published by Lippincott & Co, 
Price $2.00. Farrer on the Origin of Language.| 

128. The Denver, Colorado, high school has a library of 
nearly twelve hundred volumes. What numbers can be re- 
ported, in comparison with this, by New-England towns and 
cities that were of age before Denver was in existence ? 


129. Do they use a text-book in grammar during any part of 
the grammar-school course in the Boston schools? If not, 
what do you mean by the expression, ‘‘ technical grammar in 
the last two years of the course”? [JOURNAL of Sept. 26, p. 
196.] Please answer in THE JOURNAL. G. A. M. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

“ Has not a participle the force of a verb in receiving mod- 
ifications and the application of a noun and adjective ?”” 

If I were to answer “‘ Quero”’ it would be in the affirmative, 
with a reservation or two. There is no participle; the so- 
called participle always asserting of its subject like any other 
form of the verb. “‘ John sitting by the window and looking 
into the street, saw his friend James running with all his 
might, swinging his hat, and shouting at the top of his voice, 
fire!’ This sentence contains six different assertions, five of 
them being made with participles; nor will the most in- 
veterate stickler for the participle claim that there is but one 


verb, since in that case how would he find out what James 
was doing? Let ‘‘Quero”’ take any definition of the verb, and 
apply it to the case in hand; he will discover, if not entangled 
in the web of authority, that saw does not assert ~ more 
itively, or with any more force, than ‘ looking,’ ‘ sitting,’ 
running,’ ‘ swinging,’ or ‘ shouting;’ for if the former affirms 


of John’s eyes, 80 the others of James’ legs, arms, and 
voice. The infinitive, ditto. "A. W. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100144. Government silver dol- 
lar, 837 cents. 

— President Pardo, of Peru, has been assassinated. 

— It is proposed by the government of Great Britain to pay 
the expenses of the Afghan War from the revenues of India. 
General Roberts has gained a complete victory over the 
Ameer’s forces, capturing Peiwar and Kotal and all the 
Afghan cannon. The family of the Ameer have taken refuge 
in Russian Turkistan. 

— The advance of British troops on Jellalabad is to com- 
mence at once. 

— Diplomatic relations between Venezuela and Italy have 
terminated. 

— The Secretary of the Treasury has made the 47th call for 
redemption of five million 5-20 bonds of 1865. 

— President Alcanatra, of Venezuela, died Nov. 30. 

— The death of Count Potocki occurred in Paris recently, at 

; the age of 84. 

: — Henry Kiddle was unanimously elected Superintendent 
of Public Schools of New York city, by the Board of Educa- 
tion; salary, $5,225. Thomas F. Harrison and Norman A. 
Calkins were clected first-assistant superintendents; salary, 
$4,275. 

— Captain Schwensen, of the lost steamer Pomerania, has 
been assigned to the command of a new steamer by the same 
company. 

— The West of England and South Wales District Bank has 
suspended. 

— General Grant is to accompany Rear-Admiral Patterson 
on a trip to Asia. 

— Emperor William has returned to Berlin and assumed the 
reins of government. 

— Anew Turkish ministry has been formed, with Kheired- 
din Pasha as grand vizier. Suleiman Pasha has been sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment for misconduct during 
the Turkish war. 


Ow1nG to the pressure on our reading and advertising 
columns, we have been obliged to issue our annual Pro- 
spectus on an additional sheet. Will each reader, after 
examining it and acting on its suggestions, hand it to 
some person not at present a subscriber? A word fitly 


spoken by our subscribers will do them and us good. 
Help on the professional work through its journals. 


THE vacation tour to the Bermudas, advertised in 
another column, is well worthy the immediate attention 
of teachers and others who wish to take a short respite 
from their work, and get a taste of an ocean voyage of 
seventy hours and a stay of four days on these beau- 
tiful islands of the Atlantic. Send for a pamphlet, 
which gives full information, free of expense. 


Tue official lists of the awards of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, show that in the educational department, America 
received one hundred and twenty-one, divided as follows: 
gold 28, silver 44, bronze 24, honorable mention 25. 
This number is 28 greater than that given to the edu- 
cational exhibition of any other country except France. 
A large portion of the American exhibit has been given 
to France, and a hall has been set apart in the “ Palais 
Bourbon” for a permanent display, a distinguishing 
honor which will be appreciated by American educators. 


THE programme of the Massachusetts Teachers’ As- 
sociation is well and faithfully made and published in 
another column. The “annuals” also thicken in the 
West. The teachers who are wise will be on the look- 
out for these professional gatherings, and show their 
interest by attendance. The lines are being carefully 
drawn between the truly zealous and growing teachers, 
and those others who merely work for hire. May the 
day be rapidly hastened when the worthy only shall be 
found in the teachers’ ranks. If teachers are not in- 
terested in associations, the fact is the strongest reason 
for attendance. Go and get an inspiration! 


WE have the pleasure of announcing that in accord 
with the request of many teachers and others we have 
so far completed arrangements for an Educational Ex- 
cursion to Europe, during the summer vacatien of 1879, 
as to be able to make the preliminary announcement 
that such an excursion will be made, under the general 
management of the Epiror or THE JouRNAL. It is 
proper at this time to make known the following impor- 
tant facts concerning it : 

First: The number of excursionists will be limited 
to two hundred. 

Second : The party will consist of teachers and their 
friends who may desire to accompany them ona Euro- 
pean vacation-tour. 

Third: The excursion will extend over seventy days 
in time, the party leaving America on or about June 
28, and returning on or about September 1. 

Fourth: The following countries will be visited by 
the party: Ireland, Scotland, England, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Prussia, Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. The 
itinerary will indicate two or three routes of travel, 
either of which will be af the choice of the tourists. 
Fifth, and most important: The expenses of the 
tour, including fares on steamship, railroads, and at 
hotels, expenses of porterage, guides, etc., will not ex- 
ceed four hundred dollars for the entire excursion, in- 
cluding also one guide for at least each fifty persons. 
Full information, with itineraries of travel, will be fur- 
nished in due season. All correspondence will be ad- 
dressed to the Epiror or Tue JournAt, and will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Certain Canadian publishers are circulating through 
the mails reprints of American works. 
seize upon the latest American copyrighted books, by 
popular authors, reproduce them in a very cheap form, 
and advertise in American newspapers to send them 
through the mail post-paid, to American readers, for 
from one-fifth to one-tenth of the price charged for them 
by the American publishers. This new enterprise seri- 
ously interferes with United States publications. 

There would be no difficulty in stopping the sale of 


Their plan is to} 


these Canadian publications by dealers in this country. 
The copyright law would afford a prompt redress. But 
it seems that there is absolutely no way of stopping 
the piratical publisher who deals from outside our bor- 
ders through the mails. There isa clearly-defined postal 
treaty, and there is no international copyright law between 
the two countries. Consequently, matter mailed and 
prepaid in one country must be delivered in the other. 
Where there is reason to believe that matter so mailed 
is intended for sale, and that its transportation by mail 
is an evasion of customs-duties, the post-office author- 
ities have the right,—and exercise it,—to open the sus- 
pected packages, and to put books therein contained in 
an unsalable condition, by tearing them apart, or other 
violence. But it would be neither legal nor practicable 
to exercise over mail-matter the close espionage that 
alone would be sufficient to shut out from persons on 
this side of the line single copies of books sent from the 
other side by unknown parties, who, for aught the post- 
office authorities and employés can know, may be pri- 
vate correspondents. It is thought that no power exists 
in the post-office department to interfere with this abuse 
of the mail facilities. Matter mailed in Canada, if its 
postage is prepaid as required by law, must be delivered 
to the persons in this country to whom it is addressed. 
The treaty, which renders this obligatory, takes prece- 
dence of the law of the country, about copyrights or 
anything else that might enter into consideration. The 
only remedy seems to be in securing an international 
copyright law, which ought not to be much longer de- 
layed between the two countries, to protect authors and 
publishers. 


THE JOURNAL, PRIMARY TEACHER, AND 
GOOD TIMES. 


CLUB TERMS FOR 1879. 


The Journal, $3.00; in advance, . 
With Good Times, 3.00 
With Primary Teacher, 3.00 
With Good Times and Primary Teacher, 3.50 
OnE on More. Can you afford to be 
without the largest, cheapest, and best educational pub- 
lications in America ? 


Tue Journat will cost you Frve Cents a 
week. THe JourNAL and Primary TEAcHER will 
cost you Six Cents a week. You can have the three 
papers for Szeven Cents a week, or ONE PENNY 
A DAY. 


G@ First Premium at Paris, confirmed by the 
opinions of all classes of teachers in America, as well 
as the press. 


«3 The columns of Tue Journat for the year, if 
printed in book form, would make over twenty 12mo 
volumes of 200 pages each. Where can you get such 
an amount of educational literature,—fresh, strong, and 
inspiring,—for so small an amount of money. 
&@ Is your salary reduced? If so, is it wise to cut 
off the supplies by which you can secure its increase ? 
Stop the educational journals, and your best helpers 
would be silenced. 
6 Have you a Wesster or Worcester? A 
little labor among your friends will secure either or 
both. See first page of this Prospectus. 


Your pupils can secure an Unasripcep Drc- 
TIONARY for the school, by a small amount of labor. 
6 One or all of those splendid portraits of distin- 
guished educators,— they should adorn every school- 
room and home. 


GF Send for a specimen copy of each of our publi- 


cations ; also for any further information. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The necessity of an educated superintendence of all 
our public. schools, will appear from the nature of the 
duties of the office. Let it be understood that the su- 
perintendent is to be the agent of the school committees, 
who are to sanction or revoke all he may do. As an 
agent, he will be directed to determine the number of 
schools the town will require for the highest good of 
the children; to select and examine the teachers to be 
employed; to make out courses of study for all grades 
of instruction; to aid the teachers in mastering and ap- 
lying the best methods of teaching; to do what is pos- 
sible toward procuring the necessary means of teaching, 
such as natural objects and apparatus; to give advice 
concerning the text-books to be used; to hold meetings 
of the teachers to promote their improvement and effi- 
ciency by all proper and suitable methods ; to call meet- 
ings of the school committees, and suggest to them 
what changes are necessary to be made to render the 
school-work more productive of good results; to make 
a personal examination of the schools as often as possi- 
ble; to aid in settling all differences that may arise be- 
tween teachers and parents; to inquire into all matters 
pertaining to the condition of schoolhouses, that the 
health and comfort of pupils may be cared for and pro- 
moted; and to make a detailed report of the schools in 
his district. The importance of the duties of the super- 
intendent may be at once known from their nature. 

The duty of selecting and examining teachers cannot 
be properly performed except by one who has had an 
actual experience in just that kind of work the teacher 
is expected to perform. He must be able to determine 
by examination what are the natural gifts the candidate 
for teaching possesses; whether his mind is richly 
stored with knowledge, and is thoroughly trained by an 
experience in doing what he should have the power to do. 

No teacher should be admitted to the schools until 
there has been found in him the power to control his 
pupils and to mould aright their characters. To do all 
this, he must be able to discern the peculiar character- 
istics of the individual members of his classes, and be 
able to minister to individual wants. 

It requires a trained educator to examine for these 
things, and to know when they are found. The mode 
of examining teachers by a few questions pertaining to 
the facts he is to teach, leaving out of account all refer- 
ence to the principles of teaching, or to the personal 
qualities of the teacher, is a farce, and it has filled our 
schools with a class of persons who are subjecting the 
schools to a waste they cannot afford to endure. The 
first step toward a true progress in our school-work is 
to substitute good teachers for poor ones. This step 
will never be taken until those to whom the power to 
choose is committed, are impressed with the importance 
of employing none but good teachers, and who know 
the marks by which they may be discovered. However 
well educated he may be, no one but a teacher is pre- 
pared to conduct the examinatiop of teachers, or to tell 
what he sees when he visits a school. 

The internal life of a school is concealed from all in- 
experienced eyes. Recitations having the external ap- 
pearance of perfection may be prepared without method 
or proper objects of study ; and they may be given with- 
out knowledge or a right exertion of mental power. 

The children, to the inexperienced eye, may appear 
in proper order, and yet the stillness and sobriety be 
due to stupidity, or to a system of government that is 
crushing out the best life of their young natures. The 
skillful superintendent will be able to see what is in- 
visible to the inexperienced, and will know how to apply 
a remedy, by guiding the teacher to better methods of 
teaching and of school government. He is to be to the 
teachers of his district what a principal of a school is to 
those who labor with him. From want of proper exter- 
nal help, good teachers are often compelled to abandon 
or to modify into insignificance their good plans of 
teaching and school management. 


Parents sometimes complain; the school is too large 
or too small; it is improperly graded; the means of 
teaching are wanting ; text-books are not uniform; 
the course of study has no philosophy in it; the school- 
house is without comfort or convenience; but into it 
the teacher is put with conditions such as render it im- 
possible for him to produce any good results. It is the 
duty and privilege of the superintendent to discover 
such conditions, and to relieve the teacher from their 
disastrous effects. He can do what no other agent can 
do toward removing difficulties and creating a right 
public sentiment toward the schools, by making them 
worthy of support. 

As a fact, the schools of the country are everywhere 
better for being subjected to a proper supervision. 
Educators are not divided in their sentiments concern- 
ing the utility of special and intelligent supervision of 
all the schools. Wherever such supervision exists the 
schools take on a new form ; a new interest is‘awakened 
in-them ; the per cent. of attendance is increased ; the 
teachers feel that they are supported by an influence, 
such as they themselves are unable to exert, and the 
people become willing supporters of institutions that 
make such good returns for what is expended upon 
them. Objections to superintendents are made, some 
of which are well founded. A poor superintendent may 
be worse than none. He may neglect his duty, or he 
may superintend the life of a good teacher and of his 
school all out of them, and leave nothing but discour- 
agement and irritation and ill-will in their places. He 
may be wanting in good sense, and become obnoxious 
to the people. 

But these objections arise from the fallibility of a 
weak human nature that renders the success of all hu- 
man enterprises conditional. A good superintendent is 
the life of our common-school system. This experi- 
ence has proved. <A poor one must be exchanged, as 
soon as possible, for a better. If the fault is in the 
man, a change may be made, and leave the good system 
unchanged. Whatever may be said of the expense of 
supporting the system, it may be shown that we can- 
not afford to do without it. 

The waste we are now making is not only of money 
improperly and uselessly expended, but it is also of the 
precious time of our children, who have but a brief pe- 
riod of their youth-time allotted to them for a prepara- 
tion for life. If this time is lost, a waste has been 
made of that which alone has value, and which no after- 


effort can repair. 


DRIFT. 


— The new College of Music at Cincinnati, O., under the lead- 
ership of Theodore Thomas, is opening into a gratifying suc- 
cess. Already 150 students are enrolled, some of remarkable 
promise; the new orchestra in training by the great conductor 
bids fair to rival the reputation of its famous predecessor of 
New York, and the city and tributary regions is alive with 
musical enthusiasm. The explanation is found in the fact 
that, in Cincinnati, the experiment has been first tried in an 
American city, of a leading class giving fashion the go-by, and 
contributing large sums of money to make education, music, 
and art fashionable. The result is that Cincinnati now has 
the most complete system of public education of any American 
city, including a free university, and school of art, flanked by 
a splendid public library, an excellent zodlogical garden, and 
the Thomas College of Music, with a near prospect of a good 
art gallery for the whole people. 

— The most decided evidence of healthy growth in our sys- 
¢em of common schools is the simultaneous interest displayed 
by the two great school States of the East and West, — Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio, —in the revival of the country district 
school. Secretary Dickinson is going to the foundations in 
the Bay State, and wonderfully vitalizing the usual methods 
of education; while, in Ohio, the governor and the people turn 
out in great mass-meetings to awaken popular attention, and 
the Legislature will be called upon to push on the good work. 


— The Superintendent of Public Schools in the city of New 
York is understood to be out of sympathy with the partial 
compulsory school law obtained two years ago by persistent 
attention to the State fathers at Albany. It inclines to the 
notion that compulsory education is opposed to the genius of 
American institutions. In a recent ramble among the schools 


of New York, he counted one hundred children of cae we 
at play, in the space of three squares, in school-hours. e 


don’t believe that isin accordance with American institutions, 


West Newton. 


uel Eliot, LL.D., Snperintendent of Schools, Boston, 
sion of this topic. 


Schools’’; a pa 
High School. 


By Mr. W. H. Bartlett, Worcester. 


School’’: By Mr. 
School. 


— and discussions on the following topics: 


By Mr. George A. Walton, 


the following reduced rates: Waldo House, $1.25 
board without lodging, $1.00 per day; single meals, 
Continental Hotel, double rooms, $1.50 
House, $2.00 per day; dinner, 75 cents; breakfast or supper, 
50 cents. 
Bay State House, $2.50 


AMER. INSTITUTE PATH,—MT. CARRIGAN 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


Maria R. Baker, Chelsea, Mass. 

M. C, Fernald, Orono, Me. 

E. H. Sylvester, Lisbon Falls, Me. 

E. A. Dolbear, Somerville, Mass. 

W. W. Colburn, Springfield, Mass. 

A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass. 
Cornelia A. Babcock, Providence, R. I. 


Members of the Institute of 1878 only are allowed the priv- 


ilege of contributing. Sixty-three doilars more are needed. 
Send immediately, if you wish your name on the list, Address 
T. W Bicknell, 16 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will hold its thirty- 


fourth annual meeting in High-School Hall and Mechanics’ 
Hall, Worcester, Dec. 26, 27, aoe 28. 


Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 26. 
5.00 o’clock — Meeting of the directors at the office of the 


Superintendent of Schools, 464 Main street. 


7.00 — Business meeting of the Association at High-School 


Hall, 


7.30—“ Popular Fallacies in Education”; a lecture by P. A, 


Chadbourne, D.D., LL.D., president of Williams College. 


Select Readings, by Prof. J. W. Churchill, Andover, 
Friday Morning, Dec. 27,—in High School Hall. 
9.00 o’clock—The appointment of committees, etc. 
9.15— ‘* Spelling Reform’’; a paper by Joseph A. Allen, 
Discussion of this topic. 
10.00 — * Military Drill in the Public Schools”; a paper by 


James T. Allen, West Newton. Discussion of this topic. 


11.15—* Oral Instruction in our Schools’’; a paper by Sam- 
iscus- 


Friday Afternoon,—in High School House. 
Higu-ScHoo. Secrion: Wm. C. Collar, Boston, president. 
2.00 o’clock — ‘The Recent Criticisms on Public High 

r by Samuel Thurber, principal of Worcester 
iscussion of this topic, 
3.00—** The Pronunciation of Latin ’’: A paper by Mr. John 


Tetlow, principal of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston. Diseus- 
sion of this topic. 


4.00—“ The Sauveur System of Teaching Languages A 


paper by Mr. H. R. Greene, principal of Oread Collegiate In- 
stitute, Worcester. The system shown to be unphilosophieal, 
defective, superficial, and short-lived. 


GRAMMAR ScHooL Section: Mr. Edward I. Comins, Wor- 


cester, president,— in High School Hall. 


2.00 o’clock—The exercises of the afternoon will consist of 


papers on the following topics: 


(1) ** Economic Science as a Branch of Popular Education ” ; 

Discussion of this topic. 
of English in Grades below the High 

. D. Miller, principal of Leominster High 

Discussion of this topic. 

(3) ‘*‘ What and How to Read”: By Mr. R. C. Metcalf, prin- 


(2) * The Stud 


cipal of Wells School, Boston. 


PRIMARY-SCHOOL SECTION: Prof. B. F. Tweed, Supervisor 


of Schools, Boston, president,—in high school house. 


2.00 o’clock—The exercises of the afternoon will consist of 


) ‘Method of Teaching Reading in Primary Schools’’; 
estfield. 


(2) ‘Suggestions to Primary Teachers of Methods of In- 


struction in the Elements of Natural History.”’ 


(3) ‘*‘ Musicin Primary Schools’’: By Mr. H. 8. Holt, Boston. 


Friday Evening, in Mechanics’ Hall. 
7.30 o’clock—* Alpine Glaciers’: A lecture, illustrated with 


the stereopticon, by Prof. W. H. Niles, of the Institute of 
Technology, Boston, 


Saturday Morning, Dec. 28,—in High School Hall. 
9.00—Choice of Officers, Reports of Committees, etc. 
9.30—** Ought the Public Schools to Furnish Gratuitously all 


Text-books in Public Schools’’: A paper by Homer B. Sprague, 
LL.D., principal of the Girls’ High School, Boston. 
cussion of this topic. 


is- 


10.30 — “‘ Education at the Universal Exposition at Paris, 


1878’’: An address by Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., Amer- 
ican Commissioner of Education at Paris. 


11.30—‘* Art Education”: An address by Mr. Walter Smith, 


Director of Art Education for Massachusetts. 


12,30—‘“* Explanation of Bell’s System of Visible Speech, and 


its Relation to Public Instruction’’: By Prof. L. Alonzo But- 
terfield of the Boston University. 


Musical exercises will be given during the sessions of the 


meeting, under the direction of Mr. Seth Richards, teacher of 
music in the public schools, Worcester. 


Adjournment, 
In any place upon the programme that may become vacant, 


either of the following questions may be discussed: ‘‘Is the 
Public Library an Auxiliary in the Work of the Schools ?”’ 
“Do pupils leave our Grammar Schools to enter upon the 
study of Greek and Latin at too early an age ?”’ 


Board for members of the Association may be stemnan at 
r day; 

cents. 

per day. Lincoln 

Waverly Hotel, $2.00 per day; single meal, 50 cents. 

r day; single meal, 75 cents. 

ree return tickets will be given to members of the Associa- 


tion who have paid full fare over the following roads in com- 
ing to the meeting: Boston & Providence; Boston, Barre & 
Gardner & Monadnock; Boston, Clinton, & Fitchburg; Bos- 
ton & New York Air Line; Old Colony; Hanover Branch; 
New York & New England; Fall River; Springfield, Athol & 
Northeastern; Providence & Worcester; Worcester & Nashua; 
Portland & Rochester; Fitchburg; and the Boston & Albany. 


Any teacher in Massachusetts may become a member of the 


Association by signing the Constitution and paying the sum of 
one dollar. Boston. 


J. F. BLackineron, Pres., East 
O. W. Sec., Watertown, 
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NEW-RENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


REMINISCENCES OF OUR TRIP IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE AMER. INST. OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE EXCURSION TO QUEBEC, 


After the close of the Institute at Fabyan’s we planned to 
extend our trip northward; but not quite satisfied with the 
routes marked out in the printed lists of excursions, we suc- 
ceeded in making such arrangements with the different rail- 
roads as enabled us to map out a programme which proved in 
the highest degree satisfactory to all concerned. Leaving 
Wells River Junction, our route lay north to Newport, thence 
to Quebec via Passumpsic and Grand Trunk railroad, thence 
by steamer to Montreal, and return over the Central Vermont, 
taking in Burlington, Ausable Chasm, Montpelier, Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, etc. The obvious advantage of this plan was, 
that from Wells River to Canada and return we did not 
duplicate a foot of our route. 

With many regrets we left the Crawford House on the after- 
noon of the 15th of July. A few of our immediate party re- 
mained at Crawford’s, or vicinity; a few more returned to their 
homes, Thirty-one of us joined the party from Fabyan’s, and 
set our faces toward Newport. Even at this distance, the re- 
membrance of that afternoon ride through the malachite-green 
fields of Vermont is most refreshing. We reached the Mem- 
phremagog House just in time to view from its ample porches 
the fullness of the glory of the setting sun. Truly, Nature 
seemed doing her utmost for our refreshment and entertain- 
ment. During our brief stay at Newport we beheld the peer- 
less lake under the most favorable aspects of sunlight and 
moonlight. 


THE LAKE SCENERY. 


A friend who was traveling with us, and who had spent a 
good part of a life-time amid the beauties of the old world, re- 
marked, ‘“‘ You Americans rave about the beauties of the 
Swiss Lakes and the Scottish Lochs, while in your own New- 
England States, in a tour of a few days, you may view all the 
varieties of lake scenery which Europe can afford.”” And 
truly, the variety of this scenery is not less wonderful than its 
beauty. Each of our Eastern lakes hasits own peculiar charm. 
Recall Lake George, with its warm, sylvan beauty; charm- 
ing Willoughby, that “star of lakes,” with its idyllic loveli- 
ness; Winnepesaukee, with its opaline splendor, that makes it 
“not one lake, but a thousand ’’; and Memphremagog, with 
its stately, solitary grandeur, that makes it so unlike all the 
rest. Sailing on the still bosom of the Memphremagog, one re- 
quires but little imagination to be transported to the blue, 
cold, solemn locks of Scotland. The steamboat’s shrill whistle 
plays in echo among the girdling cliffs like the scream of the 
curlew, or like the signal of a warrior chieftain, and you 
would be but little surprised to see every jutting peak sud- 
denly peopled with plaided warriors with ‘“‘ Bonnets and spears 
and bended bows.’ We listened intently, thinking perhaps by 
some happy chance we might catch a sound of the pibroch 
from the shore; but just then the St. Johnsbury band, which 
had accompanied us, struck up “‘God save the Queen,” and 
we were reminded that we were in Her Majesty’s Dominion, 
but far enough away from her Highland possessions. 

In addition to the attractive scenery, the atmosphere of this 
whole place is like a tonic, and a weary worker seeking for 
rest, here finds his haven. 

Our sojourn at Newport was short, but we carried away the 
happiest recollections of it. We were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the courteous proprietor of the Memphremagog 
House, and our pleasure was greatly increased by the excellent 
music of the St. Johnsbury band, whose services were ren- 
dered us through the courtesy of Mr. Lovering, of the Pas- 
sumpsic railroad. 

On Saturday afternoon we joined the large party that had 
left Fabyan’s in the morning, and continued on our way to 
Quebec. What a contrast that part of our journey formed to 
everything else we had experienced! Had anything been 
needed to enhance in our eyes the beauty of the smiling fields 
of New England, this ride through the cheerless, barren, smoky 
regions of Canada would certainly have done it. 


AT QUEBEC. 


The weariness and cheerlessness of the journey were forgot- 
ten, however, when we stepped from the ferry-boat upon the 
shores of Quebec. A most astonishing array of caleches and 
charetts awaited us, and the air resounded with shouts of 
“Qui donc!’ ‘‘March t6t!’ The cab-drivers seemed very 
glad to see us, but we are afraid they were disappointed by 
our refusal of their services. A large number of us preferred 
to walk to the St. Louis hotel, and certainly we were repaid 

* by an experience which prompts us to advise all our friends 
traveling thither to arrive at Quebec at night. 

Falling into procession we wended our way through the nar- 
row wood-pavemented streets, feeling all the while that we 
were trespassing in the entrance-way to some private establish- 
ment. A sudden turn brought us to the foot of Break-neck 
Stairs, and we stood still in consternation, thinking we had 
certainly walked “‘right in” to some place where we had no 


business to be. A hasty glance upward, however, convinced 
us that we were still in the outside world. At the doors and 
windows of the houses, that are built on the slope of the great 
rocky hill on each side of the steps, curious faces peeped out 
at us, looking dark and ruddy in the glare of the oil-lamps 
that cast a curious red light on the scene. Sign-boards bear- 
ing, in most cases, the picture of a boot, hung over the doors. 
And above all a narrow strip of sky was visible, looking cold 
and steely in contrast with the shadows and the red light be- 
neath. We paused in the middle of the ascent to take a men- 
tal photograph of the scene, and truly that procession of 
linen-dusters, amid such surroundings, was a queer sight to 
behold. 

Arrived at the St. Louis we found the house already full. 
The Maine Press Association had all the best rooms, and an 
influx of tourists from Montreal had filled every desirable va- 
cant place. By the omnibus-packing process, however, a few 
more were stowed away, and our immediate party of thirty-one 
were assigned to the Russell House. So we wended our way 
thither with the best grace we could. We were subsequently 
very thankful for the quiet and retirement of our lodging- 
rooms, where we were, considering all things, most comfort- 
ably accommodated. 

On Sunday morning we visited the churches and cathedrals, 
and for ourselves we are not in the least ashamed to say that 
we lingered at the English Cathedral after service, eagerly 
watching for the appearance of Lord Dufferin and his Lady; 
and considered ourselves amply repaid by seeing the noble 
couple walk across the yard in company with the rest of the 
worshippers. 
After a genuine English lunch, we repaired to the Convent 
of the Ursuline Nuns, and listened to music that quite met 
our childhood’s conception of the music of the “ angelic 
choirs.”” Thinking of it since, with a vivid recollection of the 
strange thrill of awe with which we stood before the grating 
that separated us from the invisible singers, we have wondered 
how we could so soon have separated ourselves from the influ- 
ence, and descended (or rather, in this case, ascended) to 
baser things. For, truth to tell, half an hour afterward we 
were exploring the citadel, watching with interest a curious 
contest between two bears for a piece of bread; and very gen- 
erally entertaining ourselves with the sights and novelties. 
One had need to visit the citadel two or three times before 
he can satisfactorily get at his impressions of the place. At 
first there are too many conflicting claims upon your interest, 
and you are hurried from one impression to another in painful 
haste. Standing on the ramparts, you take in with one sweep- 
ing glance the vast expanse of country stretching out beyond 
the frontiers of civilization; the mighty river, with its accu- 
mulated streams from Western forests and Arctic fastnesses; 
the villages on the north and west, which, though distant, 
look, through the wonderfully pure, transparent atmosphere, 
to be within a stone’s throw; frowning Cap Tourmente bound- 
ing the seaward-view; and the harbor far beneath you, spark- 
ling in the sun. From the masts of the shipping you lift your 
eyes to the metallic roofs of the houses, and you cannot help 
thinking how oddly the glitter contrasts with the rust on the 
inhabitants and their surroundings. From Governor’s Gar- 
den and the streets about it, all in a most wretched state of 
neglect, your eyes and thoughts come back to the guns which 
are everywhere kept carefully painted and dusted. 
With our inborn Yankee thrift, we were lamenting this 
state of affairs when one of our number called the attention 
of the rest to a pair of guns that closely resembled men out- 
stretched upon the hill-top. Several of us drew back a few 
-paces, and stood noting the curious resemblance, and making 
some moral reflections upon the utility of men in comparison 
with guns, when suddenly one of the guns became animated 
and tossed an arm in the air, then a foot ready booted, and 
another arm which it brought down with emphasis upon the 
back of the other gun, which likewise became animated, and 
both disappeared down the other side of the hill. A moment 
we regarded each other in consternation, and then such shouts 
as rang over those hills had not been heard there since the 
war-whoop of the Indians greeted the invasion of the English 
Wolfe. 
Record it as a legend,—nay, shape it asa prophecy, and may 
the near future bring its fulfillment: When the guns of Que- 
bec shall have given place to men who have outgrown the ngr- 
rowness of spirit born of the memories and traditions of feudal 
days, that weighed down their ancestors from Old France, 
then will she have found a better way of “‘ preparing for war 
in times of peace,’’ for she will be armed to fight the battles of 
truth and freedom and progress with the powerful weapon of 
intellect, that needs not barracks nor mountain-fastnesses in 
which to hide itself. M. H. 
Philadelphia, December, 1878, 


New York. — An educational council is to be held in Syra- 
cuse on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of December, for the purpose 
of devising plans and methods for the better endowment of the 
Syracuse University, and for presenting its interests upon the 
direct attention of its patrons throughout the State, 


UTAH. — (IV.) 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
Those of your readers who have read my former letters on the 


organization of the Mormon church, the means it has under 

its control, and its probable plans for the future, are prepared 

with me now to consider 
HOW THEY PROPOSE TO CARRY OUT THEIR PLANS 


As long as Utah and the adjoining territories continue as such, 
the Mormon power is held in check, for the territorial officers 
are appointed by the President. All laws passed by a Mormon 
legislature must be signed by the governor, who isa United 
States officer. When justice cannot be obtained in a lower 
Mormon court, there is a direct appeal to the civil court, 
which is presided over by a Gentile, or non-Mormon judge. 
Territories are not regarded as sons, but wards,in Uncle 
Sam’s family, and therefore the population are not citizens in 
the sense of voting for President, nor are the territories repre- 
sented by senators and representatives; but each territory 
sends a delegate to the lower House. But if Utah should be 
admitted asa State, she is then equal to any State in the 
Senate, and will also have her representatives in the House. 
Furthermore, her admission as a State with her polygamy, 
her union of church and State, and her priesthood control, will 
permanently settle the constitutionality of these things, as 
thus this fearful plague-spot will be indelibly fixed on the 
escutcheon of our fair country. 

But, says one, Is there any probability of such a 
thing as Utah being admitted as a polygamous State? 
I answer, Yes; that unless the people of the United States 
arise in their might, irrespective of party or religion, and let 
their voice be heard so clearly and so distinctly in the halls of 
Congress that their representatives may know their doom, if 
they thus tamper with this religious harlotism, — that unless 
something is done very soon, it will be forever too late. Every 
influence that money and bargaining can command will be 
used this winter to have Utah admitted. The parties are now 
so equally balanced that a trifle of two senators and several 
congressnien, in the present condition of party morals, with 
the prospect of an increase of senators and congressmen as 
more Mormon States are admitted, may turn the scale of 
justice. 

I most emphatically warn the American people of 

THE DANGER THAT IS BEFORE US. , 

Utah once admitted as a Mormon State, will give the Mor- 
mon hierarchy a power that will be difficult to check. And 
there is evidence that there are party combinations already on 
foot in Washington city looking toward the speedy recognition 
of Utah as a State. We Gentiles in Utah realize the danger 
that will beset us when this is done, for if the houses of peace- 
able ministers of the Gospel are now stoned, and the very lives 
of their families endangered; if Mormon officials now inter- 
fere with religious assemblies and prevent quiet church-goers 
from attending divine service,—what may we look for when, 
Utah being a State, all the power is in the hands of the Mor- 
mon priesthood ? Some things have recently occurred in our 
city that is so outrageous in its nature, that the Gentile ladies 
held a mass meeting, and are now sending an appeal to the 
right-thinking people of the nation asking them to awake to the 
danger that is before the country. We know the readers of 
THE JOURNAL will answer Amen to this appeal. 


Salt Lake City, Nov., 1878. TRUTH. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Newfoundland. — The project of a railway across Newfound- 
land is again agitated. When constructed it would have the 
effect of shortening, by one thousand miles, the ocean voyage 
from this continent to Europe. Among the benefits it would 
open up vast deposits of copper, iron, coal, nickel, lead, and 
other metals. 

Scientific Expeditions. — Sir George Nares, who commanded 
the expedition to the Polar regions, with the ‘‘ Alert” and 
“‘Discovery,’’ is about to make another scientific voyage to the 
South Pacific. 

Poisons in Sugars. — Recent investigations have developed 
the fact that a large amount of refined sugar that has of late 
been put upon the market is of a highly poisonous nature, on 
account of the presence of the muriate of tin, in large quanti- 
ties. This secret process for refining sugar was introduced 
about six years ago, but came into general use only recently. 

Explosions from Combustible Dust.—Prof. L. W. Peck has re- 
cently read a paper on this important subject, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., by request of the millers of that city. He endeavored 
to demonstrate, by a few simple experiments, the fact that all 
combustible material, when finely divided, forming a dust or 
powder, will, under proper conditions, burn with explosive ra- 
pidity. A log of wood might burn for a week before it was 
consumed ; split it into cord-wood and pile loosely, and it will 
burn in a couple of hours; split again into kindling-wood, and it 
will burn an hour; cut it into shavings, and it may be con- 
sumed ina few minutes; or, finally, grind it into a fine dust or 


powder, and blow it so that every particle is surrounded by air, 
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and it will burn in less than a second.* The paper is published, 
with illustrations, in the December number of the Popular 
Science Review, and should be read by most manufacturers, 
for a large number of explosions in mills, etc., might be 
avoided by a proper understanding of this subject. 

J. M. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


DECEMBER 15. 

Born: George Romney, portrait painter, 1734. 
Bonaparte, youngest brother of Napoleon, 1784. 

Died: Timoleon, liberator of Syracuse, 337 B.C. Pope 
John VIIL, 82 A.D. Isaak Walton, author of Complete An- 
gler, 1683, Benjamin Stillingfleet, naturalist, 1771. Mrs. 
Sarah Trimmer, authoress of educational works, 1810. David 
Bon, botanist, 1841. 

Important Events: The Hartford Convention met, 1814. 
President Johnson’s views of National Debt debated in United 
States Senate, 1869. The Union Army under General Burn- 
side withdrew across the Rappahannock from Fredericksburg, 
Va., 1863. 

Read life of William Hogarth, painter, and name his most 
celebrated pictures. 


Jerome 


DECEMBER 16. 

Born: John Selden, lawyer and eminent politician, 1584. 
George Whitefield, celebrated preacher, 1714. Elizabeth Carter, 
distinguished literary lady, 1717. Jane Austen, novelist, 1775. 
Carl Maria Von Weber, composer of Der Freisckiitz, 1786. 

Died: Sir William Petty, eminent political economist, 1687. 
Abbé Desfontaines, translator of Virgil and Horace, 1745. 
Thomas Pennant, naturalist, 1798. Wilhelm Grimm, writer 
of fairy tales, etc., 1859. William Bosville, 1813. 

Important Events: Destruction of tea in Boston Harbor, 
1773. Port Angelos, Washington Territory, destroyed by tor« 
rent of water, 1864. General Butler superseded by General 
Banks as commander of the army of the South, 1863. Passport 
system of France abolished, 1861, 


DECEMBER 17. 

Born: Antony Wood, antiquarian writer, 1632. Gabrielle 
Emilie, marquis du Chastelet, translator of Newton’s Principia, 
1706. Ludwig Beethoven, eminent composer, 1770. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, scientist, 1779. 

Died: Sir William Gascoigne, Lord Chief Justice, 1413. 
Simon Bolivar, liberator of South America, 1831. Kaspar 
Hauser, mysterious foundling, assassinated, 1833. Maria 
Louisa, Archduchess of Parma (ex-Empress of the French), 
1847. 

Important Events: The steamer Chesapeake recaptured in 
Sambro Harbor, N. 8., 1864. General Grover captures Baton 
Rouge, La., 1863. 

Read the life of Beethoven, and state the pieces of musical 
composition that have given him fame. 


DECEMBER 18. 

Born: Prince Rupert, military commander, 1619. 

Died: Robert Nauteuil, celebrated engraver, 1678. Pierre 
Louis de Préville, celebrated French comedian, 1799. Dr. Al- 
exander Adam, eminent classical scholar and teacher, 1809. 
Samuel Rogers, poet, 1855. 

Important Events: Secretaries Seward and Chase tendered 
their resignations as members of Lincoln’s cabinet; resigna- 
tions withdrawn, 1863. Union victory at Fort Gibson, Cher- 


okee county, 1864, Amendment abolishing slavery adopted, 
1365, 
DECEMBER 19. 


Born: Charles William Scheele, distinguished chemist, 1742. 
Captain William Edward Parry, arctic navigator, 1790. 

Died: Frederick Melchoir (Baron Grimm), statesman and 
wit, 1807. Benjamin Smith Barton, American naturalist, 1815, 
Joseph Mallard William Turner, painter, 1851. What were the 
distinguishing qualities of Turner’s paintings ? 

Important Events: Henry Il. of England crowned, 1154. 
Salt Works at West Bay, Florida, destroyed, 1864. 


DECEMBER 20. 
Born: John Wilson Crocker, reviewer and eminent writer, 


Died: Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, martyred at Rome, 107 
A.D. Bernard de Montfaucon, French antiquary, 1741. Louis 
the Dauphin, father of Louis XVI., 1765. Thomas Hill, pro- 
totype of Paul Pry, 1840. Emmerich Vattel died, 1767. 

1 Perey Events: Suppression of Stage Plays in England, 

Read the account of the Flying Ship invented by a Brazilian 
priest in 1709. 

DECEMBER 21. 

Church Days: St. Thomas, apostle. St. Edburge, virgin, 
9th century. 

Born: Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1117. 
John Kepler, distinguished astronomer, 1571. 

Died: Giovanni Boccaccio, celebrated tale-writer, 1375. 
Maximilian, Duke of Sicily, minister of Henri IV., 1641. 
Catharine Braganza, queen of Charles II. of England, 1705. 
James Harris, author of Hermes, 1780. Arnauld de Berquin, 
author of L’ Ami des Enfants, 1791. Rev. Dr. Harris, author 
of The Great Teacher, 1856. 

are the Halcyon Days, and why 80 called ? 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The Union School, Farmington, closed its fall term Nov. 
22, with a public examination, and the school appeared well. 
The teachers are, J. A. Greene, principal; Mary C. Spaulding, 
assistant in high school; Delphina E. Gordon, grammar ; 
Emma C, Leland, intermediate; Lizzie M. Brown, primary. 

— The fall term of the State Normal School at Castine, 
closed with a public examination. Though the regular exer- 
cises of graduation take place at the close of the spring term, 
Miss Fannie E. Banks, of Belfast, having completed the course, 
received the State diploma, which was awarded by Principal 
Fletcher. Aside from the reputation of this school for thor- 
oughly training teachers, its influence in developing intelligent 
and earnest men and women should commend it to the people 
of the State. The winter term commenced Dee. 10. 

— During the spring term of the Hallowell Classical School 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, of Augusta, will give a short course of lec- 
tures upon painting. 

— The school committee of Bangor have decided to change 
the length of the fall term of the city schools, from ten to 
eleven weeks. 

— Atarecent meeting of the normal-school trustees, W. J. 
Corthell was chosen principal of the Gorham Normal School. 

— At the next meeting of the board of trustees of the State 
College, to be held in Augusta in January, a choice will be 
made of a president of the college to succeed President Allen, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The following is from the annual report of Hon. Charles 
A. Downs, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1878: Towns 


‘| having organized schools, 233. Organized school districts 2,049; 


fractional districts, 193; districts under special acts, 43. Dif- 
ferent public schools, 2,560; graded schools, 485; town high 
school and district high schools, 49. Schools, public and private, 
where higher English and languages are taught, 86. Schools 
averaging twelve scholars or less, 715; schools averaging six 
scholars or less, 278. Average length of all the schools in 
weeks of five days, 19.33, Boys, 34,411; girls, 31,612. Num- 
ber attending private schools, not registered in the public 
schools, 3,782. Number reported between five and fifteen 
years of age, not attending any school, 3,980. Number pur- 
suing higher branches, 6,010. Ratio of average attendance to 
the whole number, 733; ratio of non-attendance to the number 
enrolled, 62. Male teachers, 600; female teachers, 3,026. Av- 
erage wages of male teachers per month, including board, 
$37.12; average wages of female teachers per month, including 
board, $24.26. Teachers from normal schools, 396. Number 
of towns employing teachers from normal schools, 153. Num- 
ber of school-houses built during the year, 28. Entire amount 
of revenue, $583,440.63. Teachers’ salaries, $419,257.89. Su- 
perintendence, $14,093.01. Total expended, 1878, $636,654.90. 
Amount expended in 1877, $604,638.81. 

— Lancaster Academy was incorporated in 1828,—fifty years 
ago. It is pleasantly situated in a location of wonderful moun- 
tain scenery, and is flourishing under the supervision of 
Thomas Macomber, principal. Aggregate attendance during 
the last year, 182. 


VERMONT. 


— The Green Mountain Seminary at Waterbury Centre is in 
one of the most delightful sections of the State, surrounded by 
mountain scenery of beauty and magnificence. Lizzie Colley 
is the principal. 

— The days of vacation passed, the schools of Vermont have 
generally commenced work for the winter, and we trust it will 
be eminently successful work. Evidences of progress in edu- 
ucation are seen in various directions, as in improvement in 
school buildings, the introduction of apparatus, or addition of 
more and better facilities for instruction where apparatus was 
before in use. Great improvements have been recently made 
in the high-school building in Brattleboro, by enlarging it and 
making better facilities for warming. We are glad of this on 
account of both pupils and teachers, and especially glad for 
our friend, B. F. Bingham, the principal, who has been the 
life of the school and the pledge of its usefulness for many 
years, and such may he remain for years to come. In such 
improvements we find hope of better days to come, because 
they show the interest of the people in their schools, and in 
that interest rests very largely their life, growth and use- 
fulness. The interest of the people in school-work is being 
shown very fully in some places, by their visits at school, and 
by the more general attendance upon examinations to learn 
the value of the work done. From the recent examinations, 
fully attended, at Beeman Academy at New Haven, and New- 
ton Academy at Shoreham, the excellence of those schools was 
clearly seen. And so it has been in other schools, and we 
hope interest will continue to be shown in this way more 
and more, satisfied that our schools will be better supported 
as their worth shall be better known. With special pleasure 
we learn of the prosperity and growth of the ladies’ institute at 


Newbury, — Miss Mary E. Tenney, principal. We judge it to 


be an excellent school, and hope to have occasion to speak 
often of its increasing usefulness, By a recent act of the Legis- 
lature, the existence of the three normal schools of Vermont 
is continued, with all the powers and privileges heretofore 
granted till August, 1890. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The annual catalogue of Amherst College shows the num- 
ber of students to be 335, divided as follows: Resident gradu- 
ates, 2; seniors, 76; juniors, 75; sophomores, 90; freshmen, 
92. The Porter prize for the class of 1882, awarded on admis- 
sion, has been given to Alfred G. Rolfe, who was prepared for 
college at the Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. The college has 
recently received a donation. Mr. F. H. Southworth, of 
Springfield, has presented Professor Mather with $2,500 for 
the purpose of purchasing statuary. The receipts of the col- 
lege last year were about $55,000, and its expenditures about 
$2,000 less, 

— The report of the trustees of the State Reform School 
states that the value of real estate at that institution is $211,012, 
attd of personal property, $87,250.24. 

— Miss Harriet Hosmer is expected to visit America soon. 
She is a native of Watertown, Mass. 

— The twenty-third annual report of the State Industrial 
School for Girls, at Lancaster, shows 75 girls now in the insti- 
tution, of whom 382, of the average age of 15 years, were com- 
mitted during the year ending Oct. 1, 1878. 

— At the last meeting of the State Board of Education, 
Hon. E. B. Stoddard, the newly-appointed member of the 
board from Worcester, was present. Appropriate resolutions 
were adopted to the memory of their late associate on the 
board, the Hon. Henry Chapin, of Worcester. Mr. Stoddard 
was appointed to succeed Judge Chapin as chairman of the 
Board of Visitors of the State Normal School at Worcester. 
The principal feature of the forthcoming annual report is a re- 
newal of the recommendation of last year, that some system be 
adopted for the uniform supervision of the schools throughout 
the State. It is thought that some plan can be devised by 
which the compensation of these superintendents ean be pro- 
vided for out of the amounts which the towns now pay the 
school committees for visiting the schools, Another proposition 
is the raising of a small sum of money to enlarge the school 
fund, in order to equalize the burden of the support of the 
schools, and especially to afford help to the smaller towns. A 
committee was appointed to consider the elevation of the 
standard of admission to the normal schools, and whether any 
reduction can be made in the expenditures for these schools 
without detriment to their efficiency. 

— Mrs. Hattie A. Prunk, of the School of Oratory, has been 
complimented with an invitation to give some of her choice 
readings at Tremont Temple, Dec. 17, for the benefit of the 
Industrial Home, of Boston. 

— The Committee on Truancy, of the Boston School Board, 
report the whole number of cases investigated, 18,117; found 
to be truants, 3,435; put into school, 478; complained of as 
habitual truants, 124; as absentees, 66; as neglected children, 
64; for other offenses, 6. Of these cases the number put on 
probation was 61; sentenced to the House of Reformation, 147; 
Almshouse School, 52. 

— The fiftieth anniversary of Abbott Academy, at Andover, 
next June, will have the added interest of being the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the accession of Miss Philena McKeen, 
prineipal, and of her sister, Miss Phoebe F. McKeen, the 
senior teacher. Both anniversaries will be honored in the cel- 
ebration, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction will hold its 
annual meeting at Providence, Jan. 16, 17, and 18, 1879. The 
work is mostly laid out, and the lecturers and speakers en- 
gaged. This Association is accustomed to have “‘ rousing’’ 
annual meetings, and we anticipate no diminution in interest 
at the coming session. Among the lecturers and participants 
in the exercises are the following: Col. Homer B. Sprague and 
W. C. Collar of Boston, Geo. A. Walton, Agt. Mass. Bd. of Ed., 
J.S. Diller of Cambridge, Samuel Thurber of Worcester, I, N. 
Carleton of New Britain (Conn.); Wm. A. Mowry, B. W. 
Hood, Mrs. Rawson, and other home talent, also take part. 
Further particulars will be given in subsequent issues of Tur 
JOURNAL. 

— Ata meeting of the Providence school committee the su- 
perintendent presented an elaborate and thoughtful report. 
The number of pupils in the high school is greater than 
ever before, 518 having been admitted. The number of 
teachers appointed for evening schools is 103, A report was 
submitted recommending that the school committee assume 
complete control of the purchase and sale of books for the pub- 
lie schools, and adopted, and a committee was appointed 
lay the matter before the city council. : 


CONNECTICUT. 
— Henry C. Davis, late principal of one of the New Haven 
schools, died at Nashua, N. H., Dec. 6th, at the age of 43 years. 


He was a graduate of Dartmouth College, and during the war 
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was captain of a Connecticut company. He was one of the 
unfortunate prisoners at Libby, where his health was perma- 
nently injured. 

Wolcottville.—The schools in this enterprising village are 
now all under one roof, forming an excellent graded school 
with a high-school department. It is said to be the largest 
school in Litchfield county in one building. Mr. C. L. Fellows 
has for six years.been at the head of this school, and has well 
earned an excellent reputation as an efficient and competent 
teacher. The other teachers are Mrs. 8S. C. Fellows, Misses 
Osborne, Goodwin, Fenn, Waterman, and Douglas. During 
the last school year the whole number of pupils registered was 
473; of this number, 168 attended during the year without 
being tardy in a single instance. Special effort has been made 
to diminish the number of tardinesses, and the result shows 
that there were 523 fewer cases of tardiness than during the 
year preceding. As evidence of what can be accomplished by 
persistent effort, the following must be very gratifying. From 
1874-5, cases of tardiness, 3,783; 1875-6, 1,953; 1876-7, 1,703; 
1877-8, 1,180. Mr. Fellows isa graduate of the Normal Schpol, 
and first commenced teaching about sixteen years ago. No 
stronger proof of his success is n than that afforded by 
the great reduction of the evil of tardiness, as above given. 
Though the average attendance in 1877-8 was 20 more than 
in 1874-5, the cases of tardiness were 2,603 less in the former 
than in the latter year. Who can show a greater gain in this 
important particular ? 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


InDIANA. — The twenty-fourth annual session of the State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Ft. Wayne, Jan. 1, 2, and 
3, 1879. The exercises will include an inaugural address by 
John M. Bloss, Supt. of Public Schools of Evansville, presi- 
dent-elect ; an address of L. B. Swift, Supt. of Laporte 
schools, on Moral Teaching in Schools.”’ ‘ Science in the 
Lower Grades”’ will be the topic of a paper by Charles R. 
Oryer, teacher of science, Fort Wayne. Lemuel Moss, D.D., 
president State University, Bloomington, will discuss the 
question, ‘“‘ Are our Public Schools Godless Schools ?”’ 
The president of Michigan University, Ann Arbor, will give 
the evening lecture Jan. 2d. On Friday, the 3d, H. B. Brown, 
president North Indiana Normal School, of Valparaiso, will 
speak on “‘ What Knowledge is of Most Worth ?”’ ‘‘ How can 
the Public Schools, in all their grades, best be made Means of 
Culture for the Pupils ?”’ will be treated by George P. Brown, 
of Toledo, O.; followed by J. C. Macpherson, Supt. of Wayne 
county, who will give his views on the topic, ‘‘ How can the 
County Schools be Graded to the Best Advan of the 
Pupils.” The concluding address will be given by E. E. 
White, LL.D., promiee of Purdue University, Lafayette. 
gee questions are to be discussed by leading educators 
of the State. 


Wisconsin. — The State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Madison, Dec. 25, 26, and 27, 1878. On Wednesday even- 
ing, Dec. 25, T. C. Chamberlain and W. S. Johnson will 
give an account of “ Paris Exposition and on the Conti- 
nent. On Thursday, F. W. Isham and C. J. Collier will speak 
on “‘ Educational Exhibits at County Fairs.” ‘‘ The Relation 
of Education to Polities’’ will be the topic of a paper by T. 
Frawley; and Miss Rose Stewart will discuss the * Function 
of Geography in a Course of Study.’’ Thursday evening will 
be occupied by J. W. Stearns, in giving ‘‘ A Teachers’ Obser- 
vations in South America and Germany.’’ On Friday W. C. 
Whitford will read a paper on ‘‘School Work in Wisconsin as 
affected by recent Legislation.’”’ ‘The Relation of Schools 
to Public Health” will be treated by George Beck. The 
evening session of Friday will be occupied by James Mac Alister, 
in giving “‘ Some Practical Reforms in Common School Edu- 
eation.’’ The Principals’ Section, for Thursday, at 2 p. m., 
will hear a paper by R. W. Burton, on ‘‘ Nominal Superin- 
tendents’’; a paper, ‘‘ Inducement to Teach,’’ by E. R. Smith; 
“State Certificates,’ by W.H. Beach; a paper, “‘How ma 
Teachers keep out of ‘ Ruts’?’”’ by Alexander Kerr. W. H. 
Chandler, President; A. A. Miller, Secretary ; James Mac 
Alister, Chairman Ex.Com. 


MINNESOTA has three State normal schools, located one at 
Winona, one at Mankato, one at St. Cloud. Total cost of the 
buildings, — Winona, $136,106 ; Mankato, $57,500; St. Cloud, 
$57,620. The average current expenses of the Winona school, 
for the last sixteen years, have been $7,642; the Mankato 
school, for eleven years, $7,363; the St. Cloud school, for ten 
years, $6,600. The Winona school has graduated 317 stu- 
dents; the Mankato school, 128; and the St. Cloud school, 
132. Mr. Burt, in his ata | report (from which we ex- 
tract the above), earnestly insists that the diplomas of the grad- 
uates from the [normal schools should be regarded as certifi- 
cates entitling the holders to teach in the common schools 
of the State. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The 22d annual session of the Westmore- 
land County Teachers’ Institute will be held at Greensburg, 
commencing Dec. 23, Prof. Jas. A. Brush, Dr. John H. 
French, Prof. Geo. T. McCord, and Wallace Bruce, Esq., will 
act as instructors and lecturers. 

The Northampton County Teachers’ Institute will be held 
at Easton, commencing on the 30th of December, to continue 
to the end of the week. 

The Lehigh County Teachers’ Institute will be held at Allen- 
town, instead of at Stemton, as announced in Tux JouRNAL 
of the 5th inst. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN INDUCTIVE AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BOOKKEEPING 
by Single and Double Entry. Counting-house and Commer- 
cial College edition, containing five sets of books by single 
entry, and six sets by double entry, for elementary instruc- 
tion, and eleven practical forms or improved methods to 
save labor in keeping books; including a complete and com- 
prehensive set on banking, also commercial calculation’, a 
table of foreign coins, ete., etc. Revised and enlarged by 
Samuel W. Crittenden, consulting accountant, founder and 
for many years principal of Crittenden’s Philadelphia Com- 
mercial College, and several treatises on Bookkeeping. All 
neatly revised and enlarged. Philadelphia: W. 8S. For- 
tescue & Co. Price $3.50. 

The eminently practical character of Mr. Crittenden’s books 
adapts them to the needs of every kind of business. The 
Counting-House edition, becomes not only a book for the 
schools but a valuable book of reference to the banker, the mer- 
chant, and the accountant. It contains a minute history of 
business, and the sets of books used are arranged to cover trans- 
actions from the simplest to the most complicated known to 
the business-world. The book before us is intended for prac- 
tical bookkeepers, as a complete text-book for commercial col- 
leges, and as an aid to private students who desire to gain a 
full and comprehensive knowledge of the whole subject. The 
principles are stated in clear and concise language, and the 
illustrations are adapted to all kinds of commercial and mer- 
cantile business. The banking and bankers’ department is 
very full, and becomes standard authority for the methods of 
keeping such accounts. The printing is in two colors, showing 
the ruling as they appear on books of account, and also show- 
ing the proper use of red ink in ledger-closings, in accepting 
drafts, and various other purposes. It is probably the most 
reliable and exhaustive series in the language. . 


NorMAL Second READER. By Albert N. Raub, ee al 
Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. Philadel- 
phia: Porter, Coates & Co. 

This number of the series opens with ‘some valuable exer- 
cises for developing a natural style of reading. These are fol- 
lowed by a few simple directions which the pupil will readily 
comprehend, and which he can as readily apply. Each lesson 
is preceded by the most difficult words, which the pupil is di- 
rected to pronounce at sight before taking up the lesson to 
read. This number of the series also introduces the work of 
sentence-making. A number of words are given which the 
pupils are required to incorporate in sentences of their own 
construction, thus giving them valuable experience in compos- 
ing and at the same time in catching more clearly the exact 
meaning of the words. A number of exercises are given in 
writing, some of the more common synonyms as well as words 
meaning the opposite of the given words. Exercises also in 
pointing out the silent letters in words, so as to distinguish 
more clearly between the literal and the phonic spelling, are 
introduced. So also the pupil is given a number of sentences 
in which the proper word is to be supplied. No definitions 
are given in this book, the pupil having only such words in his 
lessons as are likely to be found in his vocabulary, and then 
being required occasionally to write the meaning of the selected 
word. The book is of course one grade higher than the first, 
but still in such discourse as an intelligent child would ufe, 
and is calculated by the numerous exercises to develop thought 
in the mind of the learner. 


Tue Srupio Arts. By Elizabeth Winthrop Johnson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. For sale by Lockwood & Brooks, 
Boston. Price 60 cents. 

This little volume is one of the series of hand-books for 
students and the general reader, to be published by this en- 
terprising firm, in various departments of knowledge. These 
useful books are models of beauty in their manufacture, and 
the present volume contains the best rules of art by the best 
authorities. It is designed to help those who are not artists to 
discover excellences and avoid defects in the examination and 
purchase of pictures. It furnishes precisely the information 
needed upon the great divisions of art, its progress, the books 
on art most reliable for consultation, and sketches of the lives 
of eminent artists. 


THE BEACONSFIELD CARTOONS: from London Punch. Con- 
taining one hundred and eight caricatures, by Leech, Doyle, 
and Tennieb; illustrating the whole political career of Dis. 

reali from his entrance into Parliament to the present time, 

1843-1878. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Price 1.00. 

Lovers of caricature will find in this volume the richest and 
best of the renowned cartoons of the London Punch. We ad- 
vise our readers to delay its examination until after their din- 
ner is well digested, else there might be injury done to the 


risible muscles, ‘‘ There is a time to laugh,’ says the wise 
man; “take this book in hand at this time?’ 


ESSENTIALS OF CHEMISTRY, Inorganic and O ic. For the 
use of Students in Medicine. By R. A. Witthaus, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry in Medical Department of 
bap | of Vermont, etc., ete. New York: William 

0. 


This little volume is just such a manual as every American 


medical student needs. It contains such analytical processes 
as the physiclan will make use of in his daily practice. Printed 


and bound in excellent taste. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— We notice that a number of our exchanges are offering 
as premiums two excellent works from paintings by Joseph 
John, so well and favorably known in his paintings of Serip- 
tural subjects. One, ‘‘ Lead Me to the Rock,” a fine steel en- 
graving, by J. W. Notts; the other, ‘‘ Homeward,” which we 
noticed recently, illustrating the first four lines in Grey’s 
elegy, produced in black and two tints by Leibler. It is a 
charming picture. While these pictures are artistic, they 
touch the heart and inculcate lessons. No family will ever re- 
gret possessing these really valuable works. , 

— The Library Table is about to enter upon its fourth year 
as a literary and critical review, and proposes to celebrate that 
event by multiplying its pages one-half as many again. This 
the publishers believe will afford them sufficient space to 
critically survey the entire field of American literature. It is 
also rumored that arrangements are being made to enable 
them to presently commence the publication, in each number, 
of original short poems by American poets of marked repu- 
tation. 

— Good questioning is one of the rarest arts. In Les Etudes 
de Maitre Pierre, one of the books now being added to the 
Public Library on the great subject of Forestry, which was 
prepared in competition for a prize offered by the Academy of 
Arts, Sciences, and Belles-Lettres of Aix, as a science-primer 
to be put into the hands of the peasantry. This is one of the 
finest models of adroit questioning that we have ever met. 
We commend it to the attention of teachers. It is published 
at 24 Rue Jacob, Paris, at one franc. J 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that the first edition of 

1000 copies of Apple Blossoms, the volume of poems by the 
two little Berkshire girls, was exhausted in less than a 
week. The second edition is nearly ready. They are 
also printing a third large edition of the Illustrated Thaan- 
topsis; a third edition of the double-volume, Thana- 
topsis and The Flood of Years; a second edition of Tyler’s 
History of American Literature, (which has been issued but 
ten days); a third edition of Chadwick’s The Bible of To-Day ; 
and a second edition of Sunderland’s What is the Bible? and 
of the volume on Railroads, by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
They have nearly ready a story for girls, entitled Castles in 
the Air, by Louise R. Upton, a new writer. 
— During the coming year The North American Review will 
continue to devote most of its space to articles of general pub- 
lic interest. Whatever may be the nature of the questions 
agitating the minds of the masses of intelligent people, it will 
be a forum for their full and free discussion. True to its an- 
cient motto, ‘* Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur,’’ 
it will be the organ of no sect, or party, or school, but will ac- 
cord a hearing to the duly qualified representatives of opposing 
views. Among the writers already engaged to contribute arti- 
cles during the year are many of the most eminent men of our 
time, the acknowledged leaders of opinion in both hemis- 
pheres. A large amount of space will be given to educational 
subjects. The Rev. Mark Pattison, rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, will contribute a paper on English and American 
Universities; Thomas Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s School 
Days and Tom Brown at Ozford, will write on English Public 
Schools; and other equally valuable articles of the same 
character will follow. The Review is published bi-monthly; 
viz., in January, March, May, July, September, and Novem- 
ber. Annual subscription price, $5.00. Address The North 
American Review, 551 Broadway, New York. 


* BOOKS RECEIVED. 


J. a. STODDART & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica: A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Ninth Edition (American Reprint), Vol. VIII.; 1878. 
LOVELL PRINTING AND PUB. CO., MontrREAL; G. MERCER 
ADAM, TORONTO, 

The His the Administration the Rt. Hon. Frederick Temple 
Earl of n, K.P., G. C. M. G., K. C. B., F.R.S., late Gov.-General 
of Canada. By Wm. Leggo, of Ottawa, Ont. 1878. 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
Orators and . By Wm. Mathews, LL.D., author of “ Getting 
on in the World,” &c. Price $2.00. 
M. L. HOLBROOK & CO., New York. 

syetene Aap Brain and Nerves, and the Cure of Nervousness ; with 28 
original letters from leading Thinkers and Writers concerning their Phys- 
ical and Intellectual Habits. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D., editor of “ Her- 
ald of Health,” &c. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, PHILA. 
On the Plains and Among the Peaks ; or, How Mrs. Maxwell Made her 
Natural History Collection. By Mary Devitt. 
8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. . 

Art Needlework, for Decorative Embroidery. A Guide to Embroidery 
in Crewels, Silks, Appliqué, &c.; with Instructions as to Stitches, and Ex- 
planetary Diagrams; containing also a Short History of the Art of Em- 

~ yk Reprinted with additions from the English edition. By Lu- 
cretia P. Hale. Price 50 cents. 


RIVINGTONS, Lonpon; POTT, YOUNG & CO., New York; A, WIL- 
LIAMS & CO., Boston, 
Stories in Attic Greek ; forming a Greek Reading-Book for the use of 
Junior Forms in Schools. By the Rev, Francis David Morice, M.A., Asst. 
Master in Rugby School and Fellow of Queens College, Oxford. 
M. Tullii Ciceronis, Laelius De Amicitia, Edited by A. Sedgwick, M.A. 


1 GINN & HEATH, Boston, 

An Introduction to the Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical Zoupueges : 

to which are added the Lyric Parts of the Medea of Euripides and the 

ie of Sophocles, with Rhythmical Schemes and Commentary by 

Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt, Translated from the German, with the au- 

oe a a by John Williams White, Asst, Prof. of Greek in Harvard 
niversity. 

Irving’s Sketch-Book, consisting of Sketches from the list made by the 
Supervisors for the Boston High Schools; with a Notice of Irving’s Life 
and Times, Notes, Questions, &c., for Home and School Use. By Homer 
B. Sprague, Ph.D., assisted by M. E. Scates. : 

Milton's Lycidas. Edited, with Notes, by Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D. 


American Colleges: Their Students and Work. B . Thwing. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co., price $1.00, 
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The Odoreus Piney Weods.”’ 


These words caught our ears as we were 
lazily glancing through The North and West 
Illustrated, and they caused us to long for a 
trip to the home of the ‘piney woods.”’ With- 
out much thought as to where we should stop, 
we took our start from the good city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and soon found ourselves at Chi- 
cago. There we found but one route that 
could give us what we were looking for, and 
that to be the new Chicago, St. Paul & Minne- 


apolis line, that led through prairie and mead- 
ow, through hill and valley, along great lakes 
and streams, and finally into the depths of the 
ine forests of Wisconsin, and so on to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Buying our tickets, we 
started, and left the Canal and Kinzie streets 
depot of the Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way, and passed through many pleasant vil- 
jages, such as Irving Park, Desplaines, Bar- 
rington, Crystal Lake, and Woodstock, and 
reached Harvard, thence to Beloit, Hanover, 
and Madison, where we are 140 miles from 
Chicago, and at the capital of Wisconsin, a city 
of over fifteen thousand people. 

The city is pleasantly situated on an isthmus 
about three-fourths of a mile wide, between 
Lakes Mendota and Monona, in the center of a 
broad valley, surrounded by heights from 
which it can be seen at a distance of several 
miles. Lake Mendota lies northwest of the 
town, is six miles long and four miles wide, 
with clean, gravelly shores, and a depth suffi- 
cient for the navigation of steamboats. Lake 
Monona is somewhat smaller. 

At 176 miles from Chicago, and 36 miles 
from Madison, we reached the celebrated Dey- 
il’s Lake. This is a beautiful body of water, 
surrounded by precipitous mountains on every 
side, except at two points, one being at the 
southern end, where the railroad enters the 
Jake basin, and the other at the northern end, 
where the railroad finds exit from the basin of 
the lake. On every side of the lake you see 
“rock piled on rock” in every conceivable 
form, and in immense colnmns, pillars, piles, 
and masses of very great magnitude and 
height. The railroad runs along the shore of 
the lake on a bed that was literally blasted out 
of the sides of the mountain. From the car 
windows all the beauties of this wonderful and 
weirdly mysterious region can readily be seen. 
This was the home of Minnawaukene, a beau- 
tiful but unfortunate Indian maiden; and 
many legends are related of her by the simple- 
hearted and kindly people of the vicinity. 
This lake is a favorite summer resort, and to it 
the people for many miles around come picnic- 
ing, sailing, boating, fishing, and other sports, 

At Baraboo you reach the Baraboo river, 
— from thence pass along its valley for many 
miles, 

At Elroy you are 212 miles from Chicago, 
and at the southern terminus of the West Wis- 
consin Railway. From Elroy you hasten north- 
ward on the new and admirable track of the 
West Winconsin road, and soon reach the great 
pine woods, which have rendered Wisconsin 
celebrated the world over. Into the heart of 
the pine-lumber region you speed, passing 
through Black River Falls, Humbird, Augusta, 
Eau Claire, Menomonee, and other noted lum- 
ber towns, and finally crossing the River St. 
Croix at Hudson. his river is the dividing 
line between Wisconsin and Minnesota. A 
fifteen-mile ride brings you to St. Paul, and 
here you rest, or push on eleven miles further, 
to the active, bustling cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Anthony. 

At St. Paul you can make close connections, 
via the Lake Superior & Mississippi Railroad, 
for Duluth, Moorhead, Bismark, and other 
poten on the line of the great Northern Pacific 

ilroad, and also with the St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway, for Breckenridge, Fort Garry, and 
points in Manitoba. 

On the line we have hastily sketched, you 
have a variety of scenery,—the quiet, beauti- 
ful prairie country of Northeastern Illinois; 
the rolling farming country of Southern Wis- 
consin; the wihdiptssnnnaile mountain scenery 
of the Devil’s Lake country; the breezy, odor- 
ous “ piney woods,”’ with their busy mil!s, act- 
ive towns, and numerous logging camps; and 
the charming river country of the St. Croix 
valley. A greater diversity of country cannot 
be found anywhere in a journey of the same 
length. You will find comfortable, cleanly, 
and commodious dining-stations and hotels 
along the line, at which ample time is given 
for all meals, 

One management controls the route, and 
Pullman Palace Sleepers run through to St. 
Paul and for Minneapolis. It will be seen 
that this line rans nearly due northwest from 
Chicago to St. Paul, and is but a few miles 
longer than an air-line, and it is the shortest 
practical route over which a railroad line can 
be built between these points. This assures the 
passenger the quickest time that can be made. 
No other route is now or can be made as direct. 

We are now settled down by a quiet brook, 
where we daily pull from the ‘‘ vasty deep”’ 
the speckled beauties we have heard so much 
about.—The Courier. 


NEW-ENGLAND. JOURNAL. OF EDUCATION. 


VALUABLE PRESENTS. 


THE 
NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 
For English Readers. Edited by Br. ELLICOTT. 


Vol. I. THE FOUR GOSPELS. $6.00 
Vol. IT. 6.00 
Vol. III., completing the work in January. 


“A ter boon to students of the New Testament 
than this Commentary has never, we believe, been pub- 
lished in England.”’—Spectator. 

‘« The work grows upon one, and there is nothing in it 
which can be spared, or which any one can we 
| by. For the average student of Scripture it is de- 
3 “=a. best work of the kind which we have.”— 

Y. Times. 


‘No commentary designed ‘for English readers’ 
comes anywhere near it, whether for spiritual insight 
and suggestiveness, or exact scholarship, or wide erudi- 
tion, or resolute handling of difficulties.”"—Zxpositor. 


Sth Thousand of 


SERMONS BY THE 
Rev. Phillips Brooks. 


20 Sermons. 1 vol, 12mo, $175. 


“ Evidently the day of preaching has not gone by. 
The novel has no surer audience than the sermon... . 
Mr. Brooks is, beyond question, one of the most effect- 
ive of living preachers.” —The Literary World. 

“No one in our country has had more continuous 
or more picuous in preaching, than Mr. 
Brooks.”’—Sceribner’s Monthly. 


+ For sale at all Bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, 
713 Broadway, N. ¥ 


How to Study and Teach Elocution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular, 
189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

At the meeting of the Am. Institute of Instruction at 

Fabyan’s, in July, 1878, the following vote was : 

Voted,—That members of the Institute who desire 

the Volume of Proceedings for 1878 shall notify the 

Treasurer, on or before Jan. 1, 1879, and also remit to 


198 a 


of delivery. 

In addition to the above, members who have not 
| done so, will be required to pay the assessment 
for 1878, which is One Dollar. 

GEO. A. WALTON, Treas., 

192 h Westfield, Mass. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. ByT. D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.50. 
Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
“ It supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 
much to ey us te of a book full of profit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 
Copies for examination, by mail, ones for $1.00. 
. J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suit all. No scenery required. Very pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price, 
15 cts. each. Send for descriptive circular. Also the 
cheapest and best the Globes, 
harts, etc., fur at lowest rates. 
T. S. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 Kast 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 


And Cambridge. 


(ce Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(a MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 43 
154 Catalogues on application. ZL 


LOCUTION taught in schools, classes, and to 
E private pupils. 7We Reasonable. Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 185 


ST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 

yd History of Wall Street Finance, containing 

valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 2z 


-EN ND) Furnishes and fills situations. 
NEY. Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 195 2% Music Hall, Boston. 


the Treasurer fifteen cents, to pay postage and expense | 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. gg" Winter Term 


opens Dec. 2, Sixty-page Catalogue sent on application. 
182 m J. W SHOEMAKER, AM. Prest, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microsco Telesco - 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologion 
Priced and lllustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietoys, N. W. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St.,wN. Y. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below re, prices, 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 


works for sale. 
F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Western Subscription Agency 


oF — 


Nationa Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
“Good Times,” 


— FoR — 


188 o(i) 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS, 
Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
Room 79 } LA SALLE & 
Metropolitan Bleck,; RANDOLPH STS., 


191 CHICAGO, ILL. 


A TEN DAYS’ TRIP 


—— TO THE — 


BERMUDASB! 


Entire Cost, Fifty Dollars. 


Will you go on AN EXCURSION to this delightful and 
healthful winter resort? Seventy hours from New 
York, by a first class ocean steamer. Stop at THe HAm- 
ILTON, a first-class hotel; a four days in trips amon 
the beautiful semi-tropical scenery of the islands; an 
return to New York within ten days ot the time of de- 


parture. 
Next Steamer Leaves New York December 19. 


The Excursion is limited to this Steamer. 
THIRTY persons necded to make the Ex- 
cursion at above rates. 


(a Tourists’ Guide sent free to all who desire in- 


formation, or consult 
W. E. SHELDON, 
196 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, — 
FOR THE 
Higher Education of Women. 
Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 4 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 22 Wellesley, Maas. 


STEEL PENS. 
The well-known original and popular Numbers, 
308, - 404, - 382,-170,- 3851, 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers’ 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. { 


Fractions, étc., simplified. Send 15c. for 
“ample copy. D. L. FARRAR, Finksb'g, Md. 198¢ cow 


GLOBES, & Co. roy 


Books iz: Season. 


Madeleine. 
The New Volume of “ Tales from Foreign Tongues.” 


A STORY OF FRENCH LOVE. Translated from the 
French of Jules Sandeau, by Francis Charlot. Uni- 
form with “‘ Memories,” “Graziella,”’ and “‘Marie,”’ 
Red line, full gilt. Price, $1.50. 


In the exquisiteness of its conception, the wonderful 
charm and beauty of its narrative, the purity and deli- 
cacy of its style, and the effectiveness with which it 
enforces some of the highest lessons of life, the pub- 
lishers are disposed to consider “* Madeleine "’ (just from 
the press) the gem thus far of their “‘ Tales from Foreign 
Tongues,’’—a series designed to include only exception- 
ally strong, pure, and beautiful love stories from the 
best sources of foreign literature. While all are hight 
ideal, and yore and elevating in their tendency, “ ad- 
eleine’’ will be easily judged preéminent, and fully 
worthy of the highest honors bestowed by the crowning 
of the French Academy. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By Miss E. 8. KIRKLAND, author of “Six Ltttle 
Cooks"’ and Dora’s (just pub- 
lished). 12mo, 400 pages. Price, $1.50. 

The author of “ Six Little Cooks" needs no intro- 
duction. This new book is a sparkling history of a 
sunny land, whose story for one thousand years seems 
made expressly for a text-book for the young folks of a 
Republic, It is all there, in these 400 pages of interest- 
ing narrative; and it reads more like a romance con- 
trived to teach the gospel of Lawful Liberty than what 
it is,—a conscientious chronicle of actual doings. 

The Alliance says: “It is admirably fitted for the 
little folks, but be found of real value to the older 
readers.”’ 


NEW AND FOURTH EDITION OF 


Tales of Ancient Greece. 


By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.60 extra gilt; gilt edge, 
price, $2.00. 

* Admirable in style, and level with a child’s compre- 
hension. These versions might well find a place in 
every family.”— The Nation, New York. 

“ The book is a scholarly production and a welcome 
addition to a department of literature that is thus far 
quite too scantily furnished,’’ — Tribune. 


New Editions of 


SIX LITTLE COOKS; 
Or, AUNT JANE’S COOKING-CLASS. Price, $1.00. 


“ It is a capital cookery book made by a capital story- 
teller." San Francisco. 

“‘ This book is the result of a happy thought. . . . 
It is a lucky stroke of genius, because it is a good om | 
well done. It has the charm of a bright pps Pad 
life, and is a useful essay on the art of coo 
Times, New York, 


Dora’s Housekeeping. 

By the author of “ Six Little Cooks."" Price, $1.00. 

“« Never was a more tempting bait thrown out where- 
with to inveigle the vast tribes of little girls into being 
capable women.”’— Times. 

We cordially recommend these little books Dera’s 
Housekeeping "’ and “ Six Little Cooks’’) as containing 
the whole gospel of domestic economy.”’— The Nation, 
New York, 


Choice Readings 


For Public and Private Entertainment. Arranged for 
the exercises of the School, College, and Public Reader, 
with elocutionary advice. Edited by RopeRT McLAIN 
CUMNOCK, A.M., professor of Rhetoric and Elocution, 
Northwestern University. Price, $1.75. 

“ This book is unequaied by anything of the kind with 
which we are acquainted.’’—Christian Advocate, N.Y. 

“ Nearly 200 selections from the best ca) litera- 
ture of the English language. . » « Thecollection is 
valuable as a treasury of literary gems apart from its 
worth as a manual of declamation.”— Tribune, Chicago. 


Tales from Foreign Tongues, 


Full gilt, red line, tinted paper, uniform in style. 
Price, $1.50 per volume. The four volumes in 
handsome box; price, $6.00. Comprising 

MEMORIES: A Story of German Love. 
From the German of Max Muller. 

‘“* An admirable illustration of the richness, tenderness, 
and depth of German sentiment.’’-—Home Journal, 
New York. 

GRAZIELLA: A Story of Italian Love. 
From the French of A. de Lamartine. 

“It is full of beautiful sentiment, unique and graceful 
in style, as were all the writings of this distin- 
guished French author.”"— Boston Post, 

MARIE: A Story of Russian Love. 

From the Russian of Alex. Pusbkin. 

«It is one of the purest, sweetest little narratives that 
we have read for a ong ime, It is one of its 
charms, that it is so distinctly Russian.’’—OCincin- 
nati Gazelte. 

MADALEINE: A Story of French Love. 
From the French of Jules Sandeau. 

‘Remarkable for its purity of thought and diction, for 
the idylic tenderness which pervades it, and for 
the simple pathos of its narrative,” — Tribune. 


The German: 


How To Give Ir; How To LEAD It; How To DAncE 
It. (in Press, ly 800n.) 


ing.”’"— 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by Mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


117 and 119 State St., CHICAGO. 


| | 
| | 
— | 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Twenty-fourth Afinual Report of C. S. Smart, State 
Commissioner of Indiana. 

The Medical Record, Nov. 23, 1878; Vol. XIV., No. 21; 
Wm. Wood & Co., pubs., New York. 

The Eclectic Teacher, Nov., 1878; Vol. III; No. 5; T. 
C. H. Vance, ed., Carlisle, Ky. 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education, Nov., 1878; 
Whitford & Pratt, pubs., Madison, Wis. 

The Model Teacher, Nov., 1878; J. E. Sherrill, ed. and 
pub., Danville, Ind. 

The Librarian, Nov., 1878; Ferree & Co., pubs., Phila. 

Agent's Guide, Nov., 1878; J. P. Scott., pub., Chicago. 

The Pacitic School and Home Journal, Nov., 1878; Al- 
bert Lyser, ed., San Francisco, Cal. 

The Study of Modern Langu ; Thorough Method 
vs. Natural Method, By J. Levy. 

Hard Times and the Way Gut, by Robert G. Ingersoll; 
an address. 

The Labor Side of the Great Sugar Question; by a 
Workingman, New York. 

Canada School Journal, Nov., 1878; Toronto, Canada. 

The Magazine of Art, Nov., 1878; illus.; Cassell, P., & G. 

The Scholar's Companion, Nov., 1878; E. L. Kellogg, 
ed., New York. 

Tourist’s Guide to Bermuda. Inquire of W. E. Shel- 
don, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 

The Little Gem; Am, Kindergarten, Nov., 1878; E. B. 
Grannis, pub., New York. 

How to Magnetize, or Magnetism and Clairvoyance, by 
Jas. V. Cousin; S. R. Well« & Co., N. Y. 

Chas. De Silver's Illus. Descriptive Catalogue of Pub- 
lications; Phila., Pa. 

SS Notes, Nov. 1878; L. B. Fifield, ed., Kearney, 

e 


Our Second Osatery, Nov., 1878, Vol. ILI., No. 36; Mrs. 
F. Deihm, ed., N. Y. 

Catalogue of Colby University, 1878-9; Rev. Henry E. 
Robins, D.D., pres’t, Waterville, Me. 

Kindergarten Messenger and New Education; Nov., 
1878; W. N. Hailman, ed , Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Alliance, Nov., 1878; Henry L. Shepard, editor, 
Chicago, Il. 

Catalogue of Lancaster Academy, 1878, Lancaster, N. 
H.; Thomas Macomber, princ. 

The Irish School Magazine, Nov., 1878, Dublin, Ireland. 
Price, yearly, 6 shillings. 

The American Naturali-t, Dec., 1878; McCallar & 
Starely, pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, yearly, $4. 

Annual Report of Public Schools of Covington, Ky., 
1878; B. D. Best, aupt. 

Journal of the Women’s Education Union, Nov., 1878; 
London, Eng. Price, 6d. 

The Saturday Magazine, Vol. I., No.1; weekly; a jour- 
nal of home and foreign literature. 

The Medical Record, Nov. 30, 1878; Wm. Wood & Co., 

pubs., New York; weekly; pricé, $5.00. 

Forty-seventh An. Report of the Trustees of Perkins 
Institute and Mass. School for the Blind, 1878; M. 
Anagnos, Director and Sec. of Board of Trustees, 

Catalogue of Southern Union Normal School, Newbern, 
Tenn.; S. Cockroft, pres’t. 

Dangerous Cosmetics; by M. Benjamin; Wm. Wood & 
Co., pubs., New York. 

Catalogue of Essex Classical Inst., 1877-8; William A. 
Deering, A. B., prince. 

Ohio Edneational Monthly, Nov., 1878; W. D. Henkle, 
ed., Salem, Ohio. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECHR. 
partment. 


NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific De 
ress D. H. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


U. 8. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Sq., N. Y. 185 zz 


COLLEGES. 

LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, peng the best in the org Clas- 
, ‘or cata- 


sical, Scientific, Ribli Preparatory School. 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. E ig ht Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
eution, and for general culture, Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northtield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


ELLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill, J.M. Greaory, LL.D., int. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


On the first page of Tue JouRNAL of this 
issue will be found the advertisement of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 
N. J., which will be of special interest to every 
reader. It would be impossible to find a more 
useful holiday present than a case of Dixon’s 
pencils. Orestes Cleveland, Esq., the Presi- 
dent of the Company, in a recent speech at the 
annual dinner of the Stationers’ Bd. of Trade, 
happily states some of the important uses of 
this implement of daily work, the lead pencil: 


** The pencil as now knows was produced for 
the first time at the beginning of the present 
century, and what strides civilization has taken 
since then! What wonders the workshop has 
opened to an astonished world! And all of it 
assisted, promoted, and measured by the use 
of the little instrument that is now a necessity 
in every man’s outfit for his daily avocation. 
The minister writes his sermon, the doctor his 

ription, the lawyer his brief, the editor 
his **copy,”’ the merchant his sales, the broker 
his contract, the cashier his daily balance, the 
engineer his plan, the architect his drawing, 
the artist his original sketch, and every class of 
people are dependent upon that useful little 
implement. And if the pencil is made right,— 
if it possesses the qualities that a genuine 
American lead pencil ought to possess,—its ca- 
ity and versatility are wonderful. ... . 
ho wants his errors to become permanent ? 
None but a shameless man. No; use a lead 
pencil, and rub out your errors,—when they are 
discovered, and retain your self-respect.”’ 


At the Dixon works nearly every operation 
is by machinery, while, in Europe, the produc- 
tion of fine grades of pencils is still made by 
hand. The Dixon Pencils are made by a ma- 


chine, at the rate of 132 a minute, and come 
out very smooth, strong, and pleasant to use. 
They are very desirable, and beautiful in style 
and finish. For drawing and artists’ work 
they are regarded as unequaled by any in the 
world. Our readers will do wisely to study the 
announcement, in which they will find full de- 
scriptions of all grades, and the uses they are 
made especially to supply. The Dixon’s Ar- 
tist Boxes are supplied with ten'grades of hard- 
ness, and are both useful and ornamental as 
presents. Every t-acher in America should 
send for one, and their pupils in drawing will 
do wisely to imitate their instructor. Send for 
complete cireular and prices to Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J 


Tue approaching holidays and gift season 
reminds us of the Automatic Fountain, made 
by James W. Tufts, 33 to 39 Bowker street, 
Boston. A cut of this fountain will be found 
on the first page of this issue. As an orna- 


ment for the school-room or home, it cannot 
be surpassed. Although apparently wonderful, 
its operation is based on scientific principles, 
and is very simple. An ingenious contrivance 
causes the weight of the water in the basin to 
compress the air in the cylinders, thus making 
the motive power, which is without mechanism 
and therefore always reliable and sure beyond 
contingency. It is asimple law of hydrostatics 
tically applied. The extreme novelty of 
ts operation, with the apparent absence of 
motive power, adds very materially to its at- 
traction as an ornament, and excites general 
surprise and wonderment. 


Every teacher of the eclences should secure 
the catalogue of N. H. Edgerton, Esq., 924 
Chéstnut street, Philadelphia. Mr. Edgerton 


is one of the great manufacturers of Philosoph- 
ical Instruments in this country, and his at- 
tractive advertisement on the second page of 
THE JOURNAL should remind our readers of 
his readiness to furnish Sehroeder’s Educa- 
tional Models, and apparatus of all kinds. Mr. 
Edgerton guarantees perfect instruments and 
entire satisfaction. 


J. Rawiszer, of No. 66 Fulton street, N. Y., 
does not charge retail prices for his gold and 
silver School Medals, and gives a special dis- 
count to teachers. Don’t fail to patronize him. 


No one can compete with him in workmanship 
or price. 


Agents Wanted. 


NOTICE this cut of the most unique and attractive 
{ Gleve-Buttoner and Knife ever in- 
vented. Warranted of sine quality and every way sat- 


isfuctory. 
INGHES.0P 


ne Don 50 cts., and with it Circulars, terms, 
ete., of a full liné of CUTLERY, which you can MAKE 
MONEY selling. Address W.H. THOMPSON & CO., 
Manuf’s, 235 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 198 b 


This book needs no Endorsement.—Dr. PatmEn. 


AGENTS WANTED D 
To 
IT 


FoR 
DER. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its ee | thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 


WANTED 


ACTIVE AGENTS 


for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
1, written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
AMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. Enwarps 
A. PARK, D.D. 
Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. E£z- 


elusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 


Address GEO. M. SMITH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 
184 309 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of ita kind. 


CTIVE MIVEN 


CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 
Sonne oods, \jovelties, nts, [ancy ravings, 
taple Uames, Notions, ictures, | Goods omen 
hromos, 


Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until you have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Ayents. Scores of rare offers to noerse and 


others oat of AXA himself in 


employment, 
communication witb all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world. 

GENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
+i beautiful 10x14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Di ry, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green = Be, 


AS ENTS’ PUB. OO., 717 


MPLOYMENT | Been 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For a 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MAGoun, D. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RuGGLES, Hanover, N. H 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Uf Stent Depe OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
0 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
n address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESFER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas. 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y, 182 zz 


A DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best coll Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EvVER- 
ETT, Pu.D. 191 z 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 St., 
Military. 
para 


Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, ta. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Pre tory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & Gorr, Principals. " 130 tf 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Il. 188 


UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the in 
operation: Cellege of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Uatin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
See all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 

f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


_ FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
ADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 


est Seminary for Young. Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ess Miss ANNIE E,. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre 
¥, Boarding School for both sexes. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 1. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. res 
For cata- 


Vt. A first-class 
nses moderate, 


ys for College or for the Scientific School. 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM Y, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLyn, A M. 


CIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. CoFFIn, Princ. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
mo equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


We T NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Maas. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
@, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SpeaR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


‘HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Lan; es, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAVID H. MoorE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 uz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


LLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, c. 106 az 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
J For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RvuSsELL, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENCE, R. I 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HypE, Prin. BA ZZ 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


TA 
8 For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 


For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, West¥1zLD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 


KINDERGARTENS. 
KINDERGARTEN, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Nineteenth Year oogmme Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. ’ 


CENTRAL MODEL, AND KIN- 


DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences a 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. 

JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers. 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 


REOPENS Novy. ist, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS . 
Mus. MARTA KRAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) . 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.”’ 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Washington, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject.”"—Gen. Eaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

“I judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Kindergartner in the country, after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest nm Germany.”—Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Alien, in N. E. Jour. of Education. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 
ney upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers. 

er ideal of a trained Kindergarten Teacher isso high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at 
the same time with so much modesty and ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss FE. P. Peabody, in Kind. Messenger. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American, Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinier- 

n is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
an all the rest.”— 189 tf 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL oF EpvcaTIon, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop Tims, offers 


term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for | manent employment to aes Canvassers. Ezcelient 
to BERT ALLYN, Princ., ale, | commissions. Address OS. W. BICK 
Jackson Co., Ill, 181 182 16 Hawley St., 


T° PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. N 
FS PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE De 
| furnishes to Parents and others, a list of Schools in E _ pr 
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Publishers. Take Notice! 
WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, (A New Revised Edition (the 10th) 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
Prd Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent — upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BON & CO., so, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153. az 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 . 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, ete., sent free to any address. 196: ZZ 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 
interlinear Classics, 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School! Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. 

196 2z - 


Send for terms and circulars. 
811 Arcu St. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., Piss’ 
ITTENDEN’S NEW SERIE Text-Books. 

CR SERIES OF BO 
8vo. Printed BOOKKEEPING. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION,... Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, "195 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, P 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,..........1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


“ JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COOKE. 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Will suppl Gildersiceve's Latin Books and 
Maurys ographies at publisher’s prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . $ .65 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . . 1.50 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. bes 

THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ing and dialogues. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

EST HINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS, Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and3. Vol. II. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4,5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

OBATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered before the National School of Elocution an 
Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 
60x 72 inches, $8.00. 

Any of the above sent on 
receipt of price. J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of SchoeeP and Miscellaneous 
B » in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to SchoenLof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 
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50 | use to Teachers in preparing reviews for their schools, 


OF — 


THE COMMON SCHOOL 


Book has been furnished per single copy, viz. $1.25, 
will be WITHDRAWN on and after Dec. 15,1878. At that 
date the regular price of the Question-Book will be 
resumed, viz., $1.50. 

The rapidity by which this valuable work has come 
into general notice and use during the past year, caus- 
ing the issue of two new editions in one year, shows 
with what high f.vor the book has been received by 
friends of education all over the country. 

The New Editien, revised, appears in finer 
binding, cloth (diferen! colors), and is destined to 
meet with still more favor, even, than in the past. 

Remember it is a book of mearly 3000 practical 
Questions and Auswers on important every-day 
subjects, as found in our school studies. 

‘* Just what has long been needed,” are the words of 
a well-known high-school principal. 

It contains Questions and Answers in U. S. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Orthography, Civil 
Government, Physiology and Anatomy, Physical Geog- 
raphy, etc. Each department of Questions on any one 
subject is followed by the department of Answers on 
the same subject, thus giving one an opportunity to use 
the memory if desired, and yet so conveniently arranged 
that the Answer can be readily referred to. Of great 


and for looking up important questions to be brought 
out in class. 

Useful to scholars in being the means of Axing upon 
the mind the important and practical part of their 
studies. Valuable in the family library, or in the 
office, as a handy book of reference. 

This book sent by mail on receipt of Intro- 
ductory Price, $1.25, until Dec. 15. Send for 
sample copy. Introductory terms by the dozen or 
half-dozen copies, for schools, furnished on appli- 
cation. 

Agents Wanted, to whom very liberal terms are 
offered. Send 3-cent stamp for circulars. 

Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


te STATE AGENTS WANTED, in several of the 
New-England and Middle States. 196 tf 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


ENGLISH (LASSICS. 


A WORKING HAND-BOOK 


Teachers and Classes. 
Price, $1.00. 


“| think it the best thing in English Literature that 
I have examined. I a you on your success,”’ 
—H. E. Bartlett, Prin. High School, Lawrence, Mass. 

“« Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of English Liter- 
ature. No teacher but will find useful suggestions in 
it ; while to very many it will be invaluable.— Homer B. 
Sprague, Master of Gurls’ High School, Boston. 

“ The book is unique in its character, and cannot fail 
to be helpful to the teacher. There is a growing inter- 
est in the study of es Literature, and no lack of 
good school editions of standard authors; but the great 
majority of teachers have had no experience in this 
branch of their work, and need precisely the counsel 
and assistance given in volume. Out- 
lines’ will be a valuable practical companion or sup- 

| t to every school ‘ History of English Litera- 


vi 
NOW READY. 


0 


This Numberis uniform with the Series,and contains 
another HUNDRED splendid Decl tions and Readings. 
” 180 pp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 


— ALSO — 

THE SPEAKER'S GARLAND, Wi. Iv. 
Containing 4100 Choice Selections,” Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 

A companion to preceding volumes, — comprising over 


ture’ and every school edition of English classies.”— 
W. J. Rolfe, A.M., Assoc. Ed. Boston Jour. of Chemis- 
try, and Ed.“ Rolfe’s English Classics.” 

“The plans laid out for the study are drawn up with 
an eye { systematic thoroughness, the author wisel 

ing a perfect naintance with a few good wri 

ers as preferable to a smattering of knowledge concern- 
ing a great many. The system marked out will be 
found an excellent guide for those pursuing private 
studies, as well as in schools and colleges.”’—Boston 
Evening Trave 


Published and for sale 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 

Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
F. B. SNOW, 


tion. Address orders to 
192 eow 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


700 Pages, printed on tinted r, and elegantly 
—making truly a “ Garland” of imperishable flowers, 
alike useful and ornamental, either in the humble cot- 
wage er the stately mansion. The four volumes make 
a Complete Library of the best things for Declamation, 
Tlor Reading, or Social Entertainment. Price oad 
volume, green and gold, $2.00. Ask your bookseller 
for these books or send price to P. GARRETT 
& C@., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 197 tf 


WALLcuTs NUMERAL CARDS, used 

in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 

price: No. 1, 5 cta.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on a a 
Address THOMPSON, BRO 


cation. 23 He 
Bt wn & Co., ne 


— 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Suecessor to 0. J. Rand,) 


Cloth Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. (1852) BOSTON. 


chromo-lithography. 
est in flowers, either as botanists, gardeners, cultiva- 
| ION a BOOK. somes aomite, designers, or as mere lovers of the beauties 
of nature. 


THE INTRODUCTORY RATE by which the Question-| ‘Ttions will be treated popularly —that their 


The Native Flowers and Ferns 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By Prof. THOMAS MEEHAN. 


Superbly illustrated by colored plates, 
pared f 


jially pre- 
for the work, and printed in g's le 


t atyle of 
This work appeals directly to all who take any inter- 


The botanist, the horticulturist, the artist, are not the 
only ones who will find this book valuable, as the illus- 


etic aspects; much space will be given to what is called 
the of Flowers,” their hidden beauties, and 
their use in the arts of decorative design. 

There is no work in competition with it. Soup oNLY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, and can be obtained only through 
us or our agents, Agents Wanted. Address 

oma CROCKER & CO., 


21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A Splendid New Book for Teachers.—The Most Complete 


Work of the Kind. 
THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF POETRY, 


Collected and Arranged by HENRY T. COATES. 

Improved 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt sides and edges, $5.00; 
Half Calf, gilt, $7.50; Tree Calf, $12.00; Half Mor., ant., 
gilt top, $7.50; Turkey Mor., ant., full gilt edges. $10. 

This important work, a collection of the best and 
brightest gems to be found in the whole field of Eng- 
lish Poetry, was begun in the fall of 1871, and contains 
1245 poems by over 400 authors, English and American, 

* All lovers of poetry who desire es, in a hand- 
some and > form, the cream of English poetical 
literature, wil gladly welcome this superb volume.”"— 
New York Graphic. 

We also publish Raub’s Series of Arithmeties 
and Raub’s Series of Readers, —the best and 
cheapest published. 


196d PORTER & COATES, Pubs., Philadelphia. 


GOLD AND 


Ete., Etc. 


and address of the School 


Street, N. Y. 


The Cheapest Medrj Manufacturer in the United States. 


MEDALS AND BADGES 


For SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
PRIZE MEDALS 


For Yachting, Rowing and 
Literary Associations, 


“Pine Presentation Jewels,” &t. 
Cheaper than any other firm in i r 
the Country. 


Jlustrated Cireular ef School Medals 
sent free to Teachers only, if the name 


Address J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton 


ia given, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 


ta Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


WARREN J. APPLETON, 
Sign and House Painter, 


7 Avon Street, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Cor. Washington, 


[195-i] BOSTON. 


OUR HOLI 


An Elegant Set o 
that retails at $4.50 
FIVE-BOTTL 


A HOLIDAY GIFT TO 


Set, and 


Under a very favorable ry from said 
the next 60 days one $4.50 


a list of ot 
The 


particular. ach article is to 


Silverware is to cost you nothing 


Read the following : 


OUR HOLIDAY GIFT. 


at a less price unless accompanied with the tolowing 
CUT 
or express charges, we will send free 


name engraved, send only 60 Cents. 


for the Silverware as soon as possible. 


OUR $4.50 PREMIUM GIFTS 


CGOIN-SILVER TABLEWARE 


Given Away 
TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF THIS PAPER, 


CONSISTING OF 


Warranted Extra 
an Elegant 
CASTER that retaila an 87.00, 


Table Silverware furnished under this Premium Proposition is from the well-known 
and reliable EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING CO, of Cincinnati, 0 


Set of Extra Coin-silver Plated Tea-spoous 4 
Premium Holiday Git, and with the set received the Eagle Gold and Silver Plating Co. will send 


Premium Silver Tableware for your selection. 
joons We send you are of the latest-stvle pattern, and warranted first class in ever 


engraved with your name or initials if 
on’t neglect to send your name with order to be engraved. 

Subscribers will therefore cut out the following Premium Order from this paper and send same 
tothe EacLe anxp Siver Piatixe Co., for redemption, together with sufficient to simply pay 
the expense of engraving your initials, boxing, postag 
bat if you do not wish your initials engraved, only send 60 cents. pemne 
‘ more than the expense of engraving your initials, box- 
ing, postage or express charges, and then it is to 


DELIVERED TO YOU FREE AND PROMPTLY. 


Assure your subscribers that the Silverware is first class in every respect, and of latest style of pat- 
tern, and that we do not retail a single set at less than $4.50, and will not send goods to any of your Dabeoritees 


PREMIUM ORDER OUT, AS 
O* receipt of this Premium Order and 7% Cemts to pay cost of engraving name, postage 
ONE SET OF EXTRA COIN-SILVER PLATED TEA-SPOONS 
worth $4.50, at retail, and each article is to have your name engraved. If you do not wish your 


emember we make this offer wrod nly | ofthis paper. So send 


EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING CO., 180 ELM 8T., CINCINNATI, © 


DAY GIFT. 


— — 


-Silver Plated TEA-SPOONS 
Extra Coin-Silver Plated 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


house, we offe during 


desired. 


e or express charges, which is 75 cemts; 
Under our arrangement this 


Crverrnatt, 0., November 15, 1878. 


Premium Order. 
GLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING CO. 


IS WORTH $4.50. “Ga 


41419 AVQGITOH 


Be sure and eut out and send us the above 
mas we Will not send the Silverware at 


remiu 
Pill be shipped you promptly and delivered free. 


OUR HOLI 


send 
rde hen that is received, with the amount named in same, the goods 
ium o and when th 8 


EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING CO., 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, o. 


Order so that we may know you are entitled to it, 


less than $4.50 unless you the 


DAY GIFT. 


FURNISHED GRATIS 


SC H OOLS with Teachers, through 


the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 
address the 


$66 & Co., Portisnd, Me. 


information, circulars, etc., ete., Manager, 
F. B. SNOW, 
161 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MUSIC $1 5 at the NEW ENGLAND 

Lessons for Conservatory, 
: Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
ituations secured for its duates. 
Music Hall, Boston. 


students sincé 1867. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjas, 


: 
| 
| 
as | J. Rawiszer, No. 66 Fulton Street, New York, 
| 
< 
= 
H 
LB 
— | 
| 
CH | 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & O00O., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 


A new volume in the Harkness Series 
of Latin Text-books: A course in Latin 
Prose Authors; containing Cesar, ‘Bal- 
lust, 8 Orations of Cicero with Notes, 
Illustrations, and a Dictionary, 1 vol, pp. 
626. Sent for examination for $1.00. 


M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 


198 b 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
A.S.BARNES & CO. 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


Ge Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

HM. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


. Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
“ Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,”—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Best and Most Reliable ; The Most Extensively Used. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Examine this Series before adopting Geographies. 
This Series Comprises : Intro. Ex. 
I. Mlitehell’s New Prim’y Geog. .50 .30 
Il. Mitchell’s Intermediate Geog. 1.00 .70 
Ill. Miteheli’s New Physical Geog. 1.123 .75 


OUTLINE MAPS. 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS ann KEY, with 
or without Names. Small Ser.,on Roller.. ....$10. 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS anp KEY, 
without Names. Large Ser., on Rollers...... $20.00 
Send for Special Circulars about them. 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent. 


198 b PROVIDENCE, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
- $0.65 


Adams's Empreved Arithmetic, . 
Addicks’s French Element«,_.. - 
KMirkham’s English Grammar, . . -60 
Nerthend’s American Speaker, - 


Nerthend’s School Dialogues, 
Olmsted's School Astronomy (Snell), . .80 
Whelipley's Compend of History, : 1.35 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walkers Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Gay's Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 1590 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

KMeetePs French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Gra Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in Engli«h ; 

HMiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Mendersen’s Test Words in Eug. Ortheg., &. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. 1. T. BAILEY, Agt. 
4s Madison St.” Chisago. Franklin St. fecton, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Tadepentent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
n 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . -@Octs 
For copies #or examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
Every Teacher Library of 
BRITISH POETR 


from Chaucer to the Present 

Time (1350-1878). Edited by 

J.T. Fretps and E. P. WHIPPLE. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
ordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 

tf 


receipt of price by the publishers. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
26 32 Cernhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Sehool, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 

in a practical method of instruction. 

Bidpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Feorbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
——— course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their practical character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
ad ae ga place them in advance of all other draw- 

8. 
«*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 

In of Bi ical . FF. 

of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, He. ; Exchange, 3c. 
BERARD’S NEW U. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, the. ; Exchange, 60c. 


These popular books have been gt ad revised, 
rewritten, and brought down to July, 1 are 


furnished with new plates, engravi maps “all 
the modern and 


OUT. 
furnished at Prices. 
Publishers, or their nearest 
BOSTON : E. C. MoCLinrock, 39 Brattle St. 


“NEW YORK : Wa. H. Warrwev, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St, 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anyp Epvucationat PusBLisners, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 

Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawi 


for public schools 
ral supervisor of Dra 
and State Director 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


of common 
and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Pra Natural Histery Series. For schools 


Animals and in their 


mg| And many other desirable Text-Books. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s 
Atwater's Elementary 4 

Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works... 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physioelogy, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, .00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.235 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's | Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77, 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home a School, 1.25 

t’s French ane 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics ‘st 
Mechanics and Steam 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
"Guyot's Wail Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
_Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New Geo phies. 

ossing’s Outline o Mistery. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosephy. 
Hills Elem. of Bhetoric and 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 

Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopArp. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & C0., 
130 Adams St., Chicago, IIL 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . . $2.00, 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRuBE System, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 

MODEL ABITHMMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent‘prepaid, . . . $1.00. 


<@™ Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & OO., Phila. 
New Books with New Ideas. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

“A Pht cal oan ot the science of Arith- 


ics 
Nat'l Jour, of Education, 


43 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
of Renders. 
Franklin Series o : 
- George 8S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L.-J. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
By J. 1.) 
Song-Sheaf. (Music. 
— By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanshipand Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Elisworth. 
For full list, an culars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 


50| Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Bradbury’s Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geom 
Cushing's Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES 
In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mrssrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 


History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. and 
1. Thatheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 
Early Eastern Monarch 8 .65 


2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, . 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Reme, 65 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as pee Republic, and Empire. 
Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 
n Elementary Geology, designed espec ‘or the 
Interior States. By Ek. ANDREWS, LLD.,. of the 
Ohio Geotogical Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 Pp. 432 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, Sdec. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 

By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr, Exch. 

Eclectic No. f, $ .45 $ .33 

Eelectic Geog., oe. 2, Mass. Ead., .90 A5 
For Higher Schools. 

Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. 1.05  «.78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TewkKssuRY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Thee. Mechanics, 10. 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, Be 

Prescott’s Organic Analysis + 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliet & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MeCallech’s Mechan’! Theory of Hent, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application, 154 2% 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, New ¥ 
Boller’s Iron Highway Bridges. Pilates, $2.50 
Du Boise’ Graphical Statics. 2 vols., “ 5.00 
Greene’s Graphical Reof Trusses.......- 1,25 

= Bridge “ 

Mahan’s Course of Civil Eugincering. 5.00 
“ Field Fortifications 3-50 
“ Permavent Fortifications. Pits, 6.50 
“ Desc. Geeom., Stone Cutting,cte, 1.50 

All 8vo; cloth. 196 a 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Boston. 


47 Franklin St., 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 
The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. & 
The Metric System of Weights and Mens- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 
orcester’s New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Leautifully illustrated. 
Worcester’s New Pronounce. Spelling-Book. 
Correspondence solicited. 151 


_B. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess, 


Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $ 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ii., , 1.75 

Dyspepsia and its Kind seases. By 

. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.), 1-50 

Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, ete. Cloth, 5,00 

Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New 8.00 
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Present Time. By Ww. F. Collier, LL.D, 12mo, = 

cloth ........ $1.25. — 
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